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A Long Way to Go 


Sir: Don’t pay much attention to this 
letter, if you’re busy don’t read it—as I’m 
a hospitalized person of no account, tal- 
ent, influence, or wealth. Being hospital- 
ized I sometimes write letters on an im- 
pulse—generally letter writers are be- 
low contempt, i.e., they can’t start a maga- 
zine of their own, so they try to run other 
people’s magazines... . 

Some friend knowing my interest in 
art and pitying my condition sent me a 
sub. to your magazine. earlier this year. 
It angered me! How could a person of 
artistic sensibilities subscribe to such a 
magazine. Little 2x3 or 3x5 inch black 
and whites, with thousands of inconse- 
quential words in between each “artistic” 
postage stamp. ... 

Well, things haven’t changed much but 
I notice recently a neater format, a bit 
of color on the cover, and a few extra 
postage stamps, and I think 3x5 inch 
are increasing more than 2x3 inch, or am 
I wrong. Of course, the drivel continues 
(do people interested in art read such 
stuff—or is it to provide “critics” with an 
outlet?). That is to say: you are improv- 
ing but, gad, what a long way you have 
to go! So much easier to give up and 
start over. Can’t you gradually ease those 
verbose “critics” out? Fearlessly, 

R. M. SHEROD 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Setting the Record-Breaking Straight 
Sir: If you will refer to the ArT DIGEST 
for March 1, 1929, page 11, you will see 
that the Pennsylvania Academy purchase 
prizes do not break the record [DIGEsT, 
Oct. 15]. Prizes given by Mr. Edgar B. 
Davis in the San Antonio Competitive Ex- 
hibition sponsored by the San Antonio 
Art League, Witte Memorial Museum, San 
Antonio, Texas, amounted to $30,500, with 
an additional $1,000 distributed in honor- 
able mentions of $100 each, making a 
total of $31,500. However, a record is 
broken by the [Philadelphia] Museum’s 
$10,000 for purchases. Congratulations; 

may other museums follow suit. 

ELEANOR ONDERDONK 
Witte Memorial Museum 
San Antonio, Texas 
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W. R. LEIGH’S 
“Struggle For Existence" 


Painting now involved in a suit on copy- 
right infringement which is of vital 
importance to all artists—on view at 
ALLIED ARTISTS of AMERICA EXHIBIT 
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1083 Fifth Ave., 89th St., N. Y. 
Nov. 12 through Nov. 28 
DEMONSTRATION OF LEIGH’S METHOD OF PAINTING 
A PICTURE, 3-5 P.M., SUNDAY, NOV. 19 
See Leigh Feature in Nov. 11 issue of Collier's 
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Reader’s Comment, cont’d. 
Clarifying a Modern Position 


Sir: Since there has been some mis- 
understanding over our previous open let- 
ter [to the Museum of Modern Art], we 
would like to ... clarify our position. 

There are many fine and diverse art 
expressions in this country, but the time 
has come to integrate them into the 
thinking of a nation. No nation can be 
said to have a culture unless the arts 
truly affect the lives of people. The func- 
tion of the Modern Museum should be to 
point the way. 

The Museum at present is preoccupied 
with art which expresses annihilation. 
This emphasis on that which is momen- 
tary, fragmentary and tentative can only 
divert the future development of art into 
unrelated channels. Specialization for its 
own sake destroys understanding. 

The artist who follows neither fashion 
nor favor is effectively minimized. 

GEORGE CONSTANT 

RHyYS CAPARN 

Louis HARRIS 

For the Executive Committee, 
The Federation of Modern 
Painters and Sculptors, Inc. 
New York 


On the Carnegie Prizes 


Sir: How can you explain giving the 
first prize at the Carnegie International 
to the picture entitled The Thresher? 
To me it makes neither sense nor is it 
well painted. What does it aim to convey? 
Like most modern painting it conveys 
nothing to the observer. What do the 
four white pieces mean or have to do 
with the picture, and why is it so jumbled 
as to light and shade? As for the Knaths 
Provincetown Jamboree, why all those 
black lines and the generally jumbled up 
set-up of the whole picture? It was a 
relief on the first page to see Priscilla 
Robert’s Self-Portrait, which is a real 
picture like the splendid Rembrandt on 
the cover. All the pictures on pages 8 and 
9 are not pictures to me, or, I think, to 
the average observer. On the other hand 
the Toulouse Lautrecs are real pictures, 
notably the portrait of Louis Pascal. 

A. R. L. DoHME. 
Baltimore 














From a Scrapbook 

Classicism is not the manner of 
any fixed age or of any fixed coun- 
try: it is a constant state of the 
artistic mind. It is a temper of se- 
curity and satisfaction and patience. 
The romantic temper, so often and 
so grievously misinterpreted and not 
more by others than by its own, is 
an insecure, unsatisfied, impatient 
temper which sees no fit abode here 
for its ideals and chooses therefore 
to behold them under insensible fig- 
ures. As a result of this choice it 
comes to disregard certain limita- 
tions. Its figures are blown to wild 
adventures, lacking the gravity of 
solid bodies and the mind that has 
conceived them ends by disowning 
them. The classical temper on the 
other hand, ever mindful of limita- 
tions, chooses rather to bend upon 
these present things and so to work 
upon them and fashion them that 
the quick intelligence may go be- 
yond them to their meaning which 
is still unuttered. In this method 
the sane and joyful spirit issues 
forth and achieves imperishable per- 
fection, nature assisting with her 
goodwill and thanks.—JAMES JOYCE 
in Stephen Hero. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEW 


By Paul Bird 





To Philadelphia 


NN” WITHOUT a ‘slight throat-clearing does one, whose 
associations have been only with New York and Boston, 
salute unconditionally the City of Brotherly Love. On this 
75th anniversary of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, | 
salute it. 

Nothing could have been more appropriate as a way of 
marking its Diamond Jubilee than the museum’s choice of 
the superb loan exhibition of the cream of the old masters 
owned in America. To Sturgis Ingersoll, its president, to 
Fiske Kimball, its director, and to the two who assembled 
the show, Henri Marceau and Carl Zigrosser—our heartiest 
congratulations. 


Philadelphia people and institutions have played a major 
role in acquiring great treasures of European art for America. 
It is right that they now have an opportunity to see what 
other cities have done, and to appraise for us the state of 
the nation’s old master wealth. 


In the arts, Philadelphia has a habit of piling up stagger- 
ing anniversaries. Although its museum is only 75 years old, 
and therefore slightly younger than the Boston Museum and 
the Metropolitan, its venerable Philadelphia Academy of the 
Fine Arts is 145 years old! In a brief item on page 9 we 
make note of the fact that the Philadelphia Sketch Club is 
marking its 90th birthday. Last issue, Dorothy Drummond 
sent a dispatch mentioning the 50th anniversary of the Phila- 
delphia Water Color Club and the 49th annual exhibition of 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters in that city. 
About the only thing older than art interest in Philadelphia 
is the Liberty Bell. 

Neither Boston nor New York nor any other city has had 
such a sustained interest in the fine arts as the city on the 
Schuylkill, though at various times the other cities may have 
had more art activity. But Philadelphia, way back in_ its 
beginnings, decided that art, medicine, law, scrapple and a 
few other things of that nature are important to an urban 
culture. and she has clung quietly and steadfastly to that 
decision ever since. 


Put the Index to Work 


B*« IN THE DREAR DAYS of the depression, when the Fed- 

eral Government was engaged in its work relief program, 
a special project in the art section was devised, partly to aid 
those whose training and experience was that of copyist 
rather than creator, but chiefly to fill a big gap in this coun- 
try’s cultural archives. The project was called the Index of 
American Design. Over a period of several years, numerous 
artists in 35 states diligently painted some 15,000 facsimile 
watercolors of America’s folk art—of such objects as furni- 
ture, figureheads, weather vanes, carved eagles, textiles, whale- 
oil lamps, and the like. Since much of this early American 
art is fast disappearing, it seemed advisable to have an 
authentic pictorial record that would not perish. The water- 
color reproductions that were made are now deposited with 


the National Gallery of Art. 
A selection of 400 of them has been published by Mac- 


millan in cooperation with the National Gallery. Many are 
reproduced in color, and text describing the original objects 
is provided by E. O. Christensen. An introduction by Holger 
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Cahill traces the development of the Index project which, at 
the time, came under his jurisdiction as head of the Federal 
Art project. The book sells for $15 and is probably a good 
buy, although plugging its sales is not my present purpose. 

An exhibition of the 100 reproductions was held recently 
in New York and it provided some of us with an opportunity, 
at long last, to see the fruits of this particular WPA project. 
The show is one of two such exhibitions which are now 
circulating across the country and which will be seen in 
most larger cities including Toledo, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas and St. Louis. 

To this observer, the “hand-painted” reproductions were as- 
tonishing in their accuracy, and they rendered the feel and 
texture of the aged objects with a self-effacement that comes 
only from the most affectionate copyist-craftsmanship. Color 
photography could not possibly have reproduced the items so 
faithfully, and, as Cahill points out in his introduction, 
color photography is still a highly perishable medium of 
reproduction. 

Even if only a minor fraction of the remaining 14,600 
facsimiles in the National Gallery are equally faithful as 
those I saw, then we have gained a cultural heritage that is 
indeed invaluable. Apart from the direct influence the Index 
might have upon commercial and industrial design, its po- 
tentially more basic influence can be on our fine arts. Crea- 
tive artists draw deeply from the wells of such anonymous 
design sources. There are few artists’ studies of my ac- 
quaintance that do not have, sitting about, some piece of 
folk art picked up at this or that country auction, or pictures 
of such items. The piece is there for a purpose: the formal 
elements of its design will very likely appear, modified, in 
the artist’s own work. Tradition in design has that subtle 
way of working. 

For that reason, one hopes that the treasures of the Index 
can be made more widely available to America’s artists. In 
10 years there has been only one book of these reproductions 
published; there should have been 10. The Index should 
also be made readily available to the magazine and publish- 
ing industry, as the vast picture library that it must be. One 
step in this direction would be to move it from Washington 
to New York City, which is the publishing capital of the con- 
tinent. According to Cahill, the Index idea, as it was later 
developed, “resulted from discussions between Romana 
Javitz, head of the New York Public Library’s Picture Col- 
lection, and artists who came to the library for research. 
Miss Javitz had recognized for some time the need for a 
comprehensive source record of American design.” Good. I 
can think of no place in the country more suited for at least 
a major portion of the Index pictures than there, in the New 
York Public Library, where the urgent need for such pictures 
was first felt and first expressed. 


The Magic of Numbers 


i ays Wuitney Museum, bless its heart, does not charge 

admission to its always eagerly attended annuals. Nor 
does it at any time. You just walk in. Once you are in, 
though, you find that each of the hundred-and-fifty paintings 
is identified only by a number tacked beside the painting. 
On some of the pictures the artist’s signature is legible; on 
most it is not. You seek a list or catalogue. There is no list. 
A catalogue is available, 25 cents. Of course, if a card tacked 
beside the painting carried, instead of only a code number, 
the name of the artist and the title of the picture, you would 
not so urgently require the catalogue and its sales would 
drop. But on the other hand, you might not later have the 
feeling that somewhere along the line, ever so gently, a 
quarter has been extracted. 
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20th Century 


Through December 2 


Through November 25 
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OILS 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


To December 6 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


CARLYLE BROWN 





ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 
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NEW YORK 
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Thru Dec. 9 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco: Something new in the world 
of art is claimed by Rudolph Pen, young 
Chicagoan, who is showing his “lop- 
sided paintings,” as he calls them, this 
month in the picture galleries at Mar- 
shall Field’s and also in the new North 
Side galleries of Frank Oehlschlaeger. 

Pen’s invention is a new and rather 
overly bizarre application of a princi- 
ple that has been in art since pre- 
historic times. “These unusual shapes,” 
he explains, “force the illusion of space. 
This permits the artist to add depth to 
his paintings by working across the can- 
vas instead of working from top to bot- 
tom.” 

Pen’s paintings require a conscious 
effort on the part of the onlooker to 
make reasonable his claims. But, if you 
like picture puzzles with a mathemati- 
cal twist, such as making a bird enter 
a cage by holding a piece of cardboard 
in a certain position before your eye, 
you'll triumph in achieving Pen’s goal. 
Otherwise, as straightaway pictures, 
Pen’s are better than the mine run of 
what Americans bring to Chicago out 
of Mexico or Arizona. 

Salcia Bahnc is in the midst of a re- 
trospective exhibition in the University 
of Chicago neighborhood on Chicago’s 
Southside, in the new galleries of 
Louise and Thurman Nicholson. 

Miss Bahnc, of Polish origin, came 
into sensational prominence in Chicago 
in the late ’20s with some magnificent 
nudes, fantastically distorted, but pow- 
erful and unforgettable. She went to 
Paris in the ’30s for an extended stay, 
adding both to her laurels and to her 
genius as a painter. Later she was one 
of the refugees who fled Paris on ap- 
proach of Hitler’s armies, crossed the 
French border into Spain, and eventu- 
ally reached America and Chicago. 

Much of her Paris period work was 
necessarily left behind, but she suc- 
ceeded in taking enough of it with her, 
rolled tightly, to fill in that period of 
her panorama, now unfolded in her 
Southside show. Since her return, she 
has continued industriously, reaching 
out in new directions, always with con- 
spicuous success. In her present show, 
she is revealed again as one of the 
superlative painters the Chicago scene 
can boast. In certain of her Old Testa- 
ment paintings she is entitled to a place 
along with the religious masters who 
have followed the Renaissance. Nazi 
persecutions of her and of her people 
have added a tang of bitterness. She 
instructs in the Art Institute school. 

The new Gordon gallery at the edge 
of the Loop has put on a major winter 
show in the first exhibition by the Chi- 
cago chapter of Artists Equity. 

While the Gordon gallery space is 
generous, so large is Equity, including 
the names of most of the high-powered 
painters of Chicago and suburbs, that 
the show is being offered in two sec- 
tions, the first through November and 
the second through December. So. am- 
bitious is the organization that it al- 
ready is planning another show in the 
spring, likewise running through two 
months. No new trends are discoverable 
in the section just hung, but the artists 
are showing the choicest pictures from 
their various studios. 
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The News Magazine of Art 


ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN: Christ on the Cross with 
the Virgin and St. John. Philadelphia Museum of. Art 


By Dorothy Drummond 

PHILADELPHIA: The Philadelpha Mu- 
seum of Art is celebrating its Diamond 
Jubilee by bringing to this city a sur- 
vey not only of eight centuries of art 
history, but also of art collecting in 
these United States during its own 75 
years of existence. Culled from some 
70 public and private collections from 
coast to coast and from Texas to Can- 
ada, “Masterpieces in America,” with 
its 100 paintings selected by Henri Mar- 
ceau, the Museum’s Assistant Director, 
and 119 drawings gathered by Carl Zig- 
rosser, Curator of Prints and Drawings, 
gives eloquent proof of this country’s 
cultural wealth. 

Stressed indirectly is the fact that 
many of the most important art trea- 
sures acquired originally by moneyed 
individuals now are in the possession 
of museums and accessible to the pub- 
lic at large. Other masterpieces, how- 
ever, still remain in private hands and 
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have reached the Philadelphia Museum 
from the home walls of their lenders. 
Such private collections include those 
of Mr. and Mrs, Walter C. Arensberg 
and Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson 
(California), Jakob Goldschmidt, Hor- 
ace Havemeyer, Dr. A. Hamilton Rice, 
Louis E. Stern, Mr. and Mrs. Nate B. 
Spingold, Mr. and Mrs. John Hay Whit- 
ney (New York), Henry P. MclIlhenny 
and Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Tyson (Phila- 
delphia). In addition, in the field of 
drawings, there are such lenders as 
Walter C. Baker, Erich Cohn, James 
Hazen Hyde, Siegfried Kramarsky, Rob- 
ert Lehman, John Rewald, Mr. and 
Mrs. Janos Scholz, Miss Edith Wet- 
more (New York), Philip H. and Dr. 
A. S. Rosenbach, Lessing J. Rosenwald 
(Pennsylvania). 

Since the list of contributing mu- 
seums reads like a Who’s Who in the 
field, Philadelphia is being offered, in 
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Et Greco: View of Toledo 
Lent by Metropolitan Museum 


America’s Art Treasures Mark Philadelphia’s Diamond Jubilee 


might consume months of travel and 
a broad geographic range even extend- 
ing to the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam 
whence came the great Rembrandt St. 
Peter Denying Christ. Held over in this 
country since its New York showing last 
season, this painting is one of two in 
the show which come from outside of 
the United States. 

Not even the touring exhibitions from 
Vienna and Berlin have offered a more 
impressive display. Here, in fact, the 
eye may sweep through the art cen- 
turies, discovering the linkage of per- 
iods through styles, even to a fascinat- 
ing comparison of the severe religious 
art formalism of the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies (Fra Angelico’s Crucifixion or 
Hans Memling’s Madonna and Child) 
with abstract formalism in the 20th 
(Picasso’s The Three Musicians). 

Bigness found in a tiny gem, St. 
Francis Receiving the Stigmata by Jan 


one place at one time, what otherwiseVan Eyck, has little to do with the 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art 





RENOIR : 
Lent by Mr. & Mrs. Carroll Tyson 


actual size of canvases which rise to 
heroic proportions in Veronese’s Rest 
on the Flight into Egypt, Zurbaran’s 
Annunciation or Rubens’ Flight of Lot 
and His Family from Sodom. 

The visitor may trace El Greco’s debt 
to Tintoretto, Manet’s to Titian, or 
ever that of contemporary design angu- 
larization to a not dissimilar handling 
of detail in the work of 17th-century 
Alessandro Magnasco. 


Of the earlier secular paintings, some 
of the most impressive are portraits: 
Bust of a Young Man by Antonello da 
Messina, Portrait of Lorenzo Lorenzano 
by Botticelli, and Hans Holbein’s A 
Merchant of the Hanseatic League. 
That pomp and circumstance in art 
paralleled human sympathy for the 
severely plain is evident in the contrast 
of the Velasquez Marianna, Queen of 
Spain or the full-length elegance of 
Van Dyck’s Queen Henrietta Maria with 
Jeffrey Hudson with the telling sim- 
plicity of Rembrandt’s Young Girl at 
an Open Half-Door and the Frans Hals 


The Bathers. Detail On Front Cover 


Portrait of Dorothea Berck, which, in 
its brush handling, is akin to Corot’s 
solidly painted La Femme a la Manche 
Jaune and Manet’s Le Bon Bock. 

Whatever its actual moment in time, 
a great work of art is brother to all 
others of the same caliber. Thus, in 
spite of intervening years, there is im- 
pressive unanimity of thought and ex- 
ecution in such canvases as the Rem- 
brandt St. Peter Denying Christ, the 
Daumier Third Class Carriage and the 
Eakins Gross Clinic. 

Baroque design is well exemplified, 
even going back for ancestry to a gay 
multiple figure Bacchanalia, The Dis- 
covery of Honey, painted about 1500 
by Piero di Cosimo, and forward to 
Poussin’s Triumph of Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, and Renoir’s The Bathers or 
Judgment of Paris. With Cézanne’s The 
Bathers, however, the entire figure con- 
cept changes to usher in the theory of 
cubistic design. 

A softening of mogd threads through 
many of the canvases from Fragonard’s 


EUGENE DELACROIx: Death of Sardanapalus 
Lent ty Henry P. MclIlhenny 


GILBERT StuarT: Mrs. Richard Yates 
Lent by National Gallery 


The Billet Doux and David's Mlle. Char- 
lotte du Val d’Ognes to Whistler’s The 
White Girl and Renoir’s delightfully 
feminine The Dancer and Bal a Bougival. 

Examples of other 19th-century mas- 
ters from Goya and Courbet through 
Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Degas, Seurat, 
Toulouse-Lautrec and Rousseau lead 
on to Gauguin’s Whence Come We, 
What are We, Whither Go We?, Van 
Gogh’s impassioned The Starry Night 
and Cézanne’s Mont Ste. Victoire. These 
render understandable the break with 
realism in later paintings by Matisse, 
Rouault, Picasso and Marcel Duchamp, 
whose Nude Descending the Staircase 
(seen here with Brancusi’s Madame 
Pogani) was the sensation of New 
York’s Armory Show in 1913. 

So far as America is concerned, ‘“Mas- 
terpieces” plays safe, including only 
painting by men who are dead: Stuart, 
Copley, Ryder, Homer, Eakins and 
Whistler. 

In his drawing section, Carl Zigros- 
ser shows himself slightly more ven- 


Davin: Mlle. Charlotte du Val D’Ognes 
Lentby> Metropolitan Museum 
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turesome by including, in addition to 
Sully, Mary Cassatt, George Bellows, 
John Flannagan, the living George 
Grosz and John Marin. Several of the 
drawings were preliminary studies for 
the canvases shown, notably one by Re- 
noir for Le Bal a@ Bougival, another for 
The Judgment of Paris, and a third for 
Daumier’s The Third Class Carriage. 
Rarest are the only Michaelangelo 
drawing in America, a red chalk study 
for the Libyan Sibyl in the Sistine 
Chapel, and three small Leonardo da 
Vinci sketches—Study of a Horse and 
Rider, Studies for a Madonna and Child, 
and Study of a Walking Bear. 

While the painting section of ‘Mas- 
terpieces” begins with the 14th cen- 
tury, that of drawings goes back to 
the 12th. 

Physical changes and reconstructions 
underway at New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum made possible the inclusion of 
an unusually large selection of master 
works from that source! Other: cooper- 
ating bodies include! Albright Art Gal- 
lery, Art Institute’ of Chicago, « Balti- 
more’ -Museum:of Art, Berkshire Mu- 
seum, California: Palace of the’ Legion 
of Honor, Carnegie Institute, City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Detroit Institute of Arts, 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, Fogg 
Museum of Art, A. E. Gallatin Collec- 
tion, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Jefferson Medical College, John G. 
Johnson Collection, Minneapolis Insti- 
tute of Arts, Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Museum of Modern Art, National Gal- 
lery of Art, National Gallery of Canada, 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of 
Art, New York Public Library, Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Phillips 
Gallery, John and Mabel Ringling Mu- 
seum of Art, Toledo Museum of Art, 
Walters Art Gallery, Worcester Art 
Museum, Yale University Art Gallery, 
Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, 
Cooper Union Museum, Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library, Smith College Museum of 
Art, Wadsworth Atheneum, and the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam. ‘“Master- 
Pieces” is current to February 11. 

As a Diamond Jubilee gesture sup- 
Plementing “Masterpieces,” in which 
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JAN VAN Eyck: St. Francis Receiving the Stigmata 


the contemporary American painter is 
given the brush-off, the Museum has 
announced that it will supply a pos- 
sible $10,000 in a $30,000 living Amer- 
ican art purchase pool to which the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
has pledged up to $20,000. The total 
may be used—or may not—to purchase, 
for the respective museums, canvases 





VELASQUEZ: Marianna, Queen of Spain 
Lent by Nelson Gallery 


PaBLo Picasso: Three Musicians 
Lent by Gallatin Collection 








GIOVANNI BELLINI: Virgin and Child 
Lent by Detroit Institute of Arts 


in the forthcoming Penn. Academy 
146th Annual Exhibition. Unfortunate- 
ly for the success of the venture, it 
was publicized too late to influence en- 
tries to the Academy’s Annual which 
will suffer from overlapping with ma- 
jor shows in Los Angeles, and in New 
York at the Whitney and Metropolitan. 


Philadelphia Gets Kress Gift 


Concurrent with the opening of its 
Diamond Jubilee exhibition, the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art announced the 
acquisition of a collection of Italian 
Renaissance paintings “valued at more 
than a million dollars,” the gift of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation. The new- 
ly acquired paintings, together. with 
other examples from the great Kress 
collection, are now on view in three spe- 
cially prepared rooms at the museum. 


Hailed as greatly strengthening the 
museum’s Renaissance representation, 
the acquisition comes to Philadelphia 
with special apropriateness, according 
to the museum’s -president, R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll, since Mr. Kress (the chain 
store magnate) and his brothers were 
born in that city. “In addition to their 
fine quality, the paintings are in superb 
condition and beautifully framed with 
original Italian frames of each period,” 
Mr. Ingersoll stated. 


Ninety Years Old 


The 90th birthday of the Philadelphia 
Sketch Club will be celebrated Novem- 
ber 20 with an anniversary dinner and 
a clubhouse gallery exhibition of work 
of deceased members. Among notable 
past members of the venerable club 
were Thomas Moran, Thomas Eakins, 
F. O. C. Darley, Joseph Pennell, Thomas 
P. Anshutz, A. B. Frost, Tait McKen- 
zie, E. W. Redfield, Frederick J. Waugh, 
Charles Grafly and Earl Horter. 


Pennsylvania Academy Purchases 


The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts has acquired, through a recent 
sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, four 
contemporary paintings from the Pepsi- 
Cola collection: Sidewalk Market by 
Louis Bosa, Jungle In Venezuela by 
Adolf Dehn, Olsen’s Men by Zoltan 
Sepeshy, Fallen Tree by Max Weber. 
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Goya, Forerunner of Three Art Movements, in Major New York Show 


By Judith Kaye Reed 

A STELLAR EVENT of the current ex- 
hibition season in New York is the big 
Goya exhibition now on view at the 
Wildenstein Gallery. The show is being 
staged for the benefit of New York Uni- 
versity’s Institute of Fine Arts. 

The first survey of the Spaniard’s art 
shown in New York since the Metro- 
politan Museum held a much smaller 
show 14 years ago, it is the largest col- 
lection of Goyas ever assembled any- 
where .in this country. Forty - seven 
paintings and 55 drawings and prints, 
borrowed from England, Canada, Cuba 
and the United States offer splendid 
opportunity for first-hand evaluation of 
the last great Spanish painter to in- 
fluence European art history (excepting 
Picasso, of course). 

Begun in 1746, Goya’s life spanned 
two centuries of radically changing art 
ideals and covered eight decades of dark 
and turbulent Spanish history. The 
painter, who died at 82—an untimely 
age for an active man looking forward 
to “living 99 years like Titian’’—was 
unusually individualistic and forceful. 
So much so, that without working with- 
in a self-consciously pathfinding school 
of art—while retaining an illustrious 
position as painter to a corrupt and 
decadent court—he developed an art of 
such influence that today his name is 
linked with not one but three impor- 
tant art movements, In his break with 
baroque and idealistic traditions of the 
18th century, he was a leader of the 
new realism. As creator of fantasies of 
tremendous vigor and powerful forms, 
he heralds the coming romantic move- 
ment. And as a stylist, his method of 
depicting reality made him one of the 
painters from whom the revolutionary 
Impressionists chose to learn. 

Goya’s flamboyant life story, rich in 
anecdote, has all the flavor of good 
fiction. The kind of person about whom 
legends grew, he rose from a poor vil- 
lage boy to be first painter to the king. 

Born in Aragon, he went, after ap- 
prenticeship with a provincial artist, 
to Madrid and then to Rome. By the 
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time he was 25, he had failed to win 
three competitions and returned to 
Madrid to seek success at the Royal 
Court. In Madrid he conveniently mar- 
ried the sister of an influential painter, 
Bayeu, and through him gained the 
first of 17 years’ worth of commissions 
from the Royal Manufactory of Tapes- 
tries, then headed by Spain’s art dicta- 
tor, Mengs. Goya was on his way. In 
1789 he was appointed court painter; 
10 years later he was first royal artist. 

By then his style had undergone a 
striking change. In 1792, a serious ill- 
ness totally deafened Goya but other- 
wise sharpened his perception and in- 
creased the depth of his art. Political 
events in Europe also contributed to 
his new and disillusioned outlook. He 
began a new phase, giving “observa- 
tion, caprice and invention” free play. 

When France invaded Spain in 1808, 
the realities of war taught Goya of 
man’s inhumanity to man and produced 
a magnificent series of paintings and 
etchings, At the end of the war and oc- 
cupation, Goya was in his 60’s. A new 
constitutional regime, established under 
Ferdinand VII in 1820, prompted optim- 
ism, but three years later the king con- 
nived with the Holy Alliance. The con- 
stitution was voided and absolutism and 
political persecution again reigned in 
Spain. Goya, who had once contrived 
to have King Carlos accept a gift of 
the Caprichos and thus gained immunity 
from persecution, managed to escape 
punishment. In 1823 he won permission 
to go to France on sick leave. He lived 
there until his death in 1828. 

Spain does not allow her pictures out 
of the country so the big Goya figure 
compositions like the Family of Carlos 
IV and Judgment of the Inquisition and 
the great war painting, Execution of 
the Third of May, are not here. Absent 
too are the famed pair of Maja por- 
traits, reputedly of the Duchess of Alba 
with whom Goya had one of the most 
celebrated affairs in all history, an af- 
fair that a century and a half later 
prompted an unbelievably gruesome ac- 
tion. In 1945 the remains of the Duchess 


were exhumed in Spain in a fruitless at- 
tempt to decide, by measurements, 
if she really posed for the nude Maja. 
A painter of more than one mood and 
style, Goya is best revealed in the ex- 
hibition as a brilliant creator of re- 
alistic portraits. Twenty-nine of the 
paintings (including most of the major 
works shown) are portraits. Together 
they form a stunning pageant that cov- 
ers his development from a young court 
artist, painting in the accepted idiom, 
to the later superb characterizations 

and indictments of corrupt society. 
The exhibition begins with a romantic 
yet forceful Self-Portrait, painted at 25. 
Other early works also show how far 
Goya was in the beginning from his 
later trenchant portraiture which spoke 
so bluntly of the most unpleasant, fool- 
ish or depraved court personalities. It 
has been a favorite guessing game of 
all Goya’s critics to speculate on how 
King Charles could have remained un- 
aware of the powerful indictments Goya 
was making of his family and court. 
[Continued on page 28] 
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The Cataclysmic World of Chaim Soutine 


By Margaret Breuning 

THE LARGEST show ever devoted to 
Chaim Soutine (1894-1943)—a show co- 
sponsored by the Museum of Modern 
Art and the Cleveland Museum—is 
now on view at the Modern. Brought 
together under the direction of Monroe 
Wheeler (who also supplied the text 
for the show’s comprehensive cata- 
_.. logue), this. big retrospective includes 
75 oils, many from this country, many 
from French and Swiss collections. It 
remains in New York through Janu- 
ary 7, after which it visits Cleveland. 

Soutine’s physical suffering and the 
tortuous anguish of his mind are re- 
flected in this exhibition with painful 
clarity. His intensity and his reaction 
towards life and living are revealed 
in many of the paintings. 

Reared in great poverty in Lithu- 
ania, Soutine was one of 11 children 
of a poor Jewish tailor. His future 
was decided for him by his father: he 
was to be a shoemaker. Rebellion 
against this fate involved him in dras- 
tic punishments, but finally he was al- 
lowed to study art in Minsk, then in 
Vilna, and eventually in Paris. His 
painting of his tumbledown studio in 
Paris scarcely conveys the misery and 
hunger which environed him there. His 
precarious existence brought on phys- 
ical malady, a form of nervous indi- 
gestion, the forerunner of the stomach 
ulcers which caused his death. 

A self-portrait of this period shows 
him assertive and somewhat sullen, 
with high cheek bones and close set 
eyes which suggest Slavic rather than 
Jewish origin. In spite of its aggressive- 
ness, both intelligence and sensibility 
may be recognized in his face. 

In Soutine’s early, tentative work, 
there are many indications of his later 
preoccupations. The brilliant color and 
lambent movement of Red Gladioli 
mark his delight in vivid reds as well 
as his interest in sweeping rhythms; 
Still-Life with Soup Tureen, somewhat 
haphazard in composition, gives more 
than a hint of his mastery of whites. 

Although far from sociable, Soutine 
made the acquaintance of a number of 
artists in Paris, among them Modig- 
liani, a warm friend who aided Sou- 
tine’s career by bringing him to the 
notice of the picture dealer, Zbrowski. 
Owing to Zbrowski’s aid, Soutine spent 
three years in the Pyrenees, where he 
painted furiously without letup. The 
landscapes he carried out there are 
not records of visual experience, but 
vehement outpourings of his emotions 
in which he uses a symbolism of nat- 
ural forms strangely distorted—expres- 
sionism to the nth degree. They are 
cataclysmic representations of a world 
so penetrated by violence of rhythms 
that it loses all sense of stability, de- 
fies all laws of gravity. Its clash of 
reds and greens, its acuity of linear 
patterns, its rain of brush strokes-~are 
seemingly only halted by the limita- 
tions of the canvas. Yet in these chaotic 
scenes in which a row of houses stag- 
gers madly to the right, or a church 
tower appears to sway uncertainly 
among the trees, there is an unescap- 
able sense of power, bewilderingly poig- 
nant in its reflection of the artist’s emo- 
tional intensity. 
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In the later landscapes, such as Au- 
tumn Trees, Champigny—their tremen- 
dous height of proliferating foliage ac- 
centuated in scale by the tiny figures 
beneath them—or Windy Day, Auxerre 
—in which the wind-tossed branches 
are caught up in a rhythmic melody 
against a depth warm sky—the or- 
gies of reds are abandoned for delicate 
modulations of local color. 

In many of the figure pieces, an in- 
fluence of Modigliani is felt, not alone 


-in the elongations of form, but in the 


impression that the artist has trans- 
ferred his own emotive power to his 
subjects. Among the outstanding figure 
pieces are Sleeping Woman, the reclin- 
ing form enveloped in draperies of 
white which seem to hold all the colors 
of the spectrum latent in their candor; 
The Servant Girl in Blue, appearing 
between pink curtains, the impact of 
her solid form conveyed astonishingly; 
the chic, if unflattering portrait of 
Maria Lani, (the actress for whom sculp- 
tors and painters made a gallery of 
50 portraits); the powerful portrait of 
Miestchaninoff. And there must be added 
that delectable series of choirboys, pas- 
try cooks, valets, amazingly varied in 
costume and attitude. 

Still-lifes continued to occupy Sou- 
tine. One sees here his Fowl with To- 
matoes, the partly plucked bird sus- 
pended in a resonance of blue over a 
row of glowing red tomatoes, with an- 
other flash of red in the brick wall at 
one side; Fish and Tomatoes, the gap- 
ing, glassy-eyed fish on an oval tray 
behind a row of tomatoes, all set on 
crumpled folds of glistening white; the 
Rooster, also partially plucked, its out- 
spread wings and pendent, limp body 
emerging from a welter of blues and 
greens. Paintings of beef carcasses, of 
course, drew their subject from Rem- 


-brandt, but the treatment is Soutine’s 


own idiom. 

In the late work of the artist, an 
evidence of a new interest in spatial 
relations and form seems to replace 
his earlier insistence on linear pattern. 
There is, also, a romantic note in such 
paintings as Return from School, two 
children on a country road in a vast 
expanse of landscape; in Girl in Polka 
Dot Dress; and most appreciably in 
Landscape and Reclining Figure with 
its suggestion of the mood of the re- 
cumbent figure echoed by the whis- 
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CHAIM SOUTINE: Self-Portrait 





CHAIM SOUTINE: Still-Life with Pheasant 


pering trees reflected in dark waters. 

Soutine has always been an enig- 
matic figure. He, himself, contributed 
largely to the mystery which sur- 
rounded him by unabashedly creating 
his own legend, augmented from time 
to time with greater wealth of de- 
tail. Since boyhood, he had an invin- 
cible urge to become an artist, and he 
pursued his aim unrelentingly in spite 
of all the obstacles placed in his way 
—beatings, confinement in a cellar with- 
out food, and constant disapproval— 
and, at the great cost of health and 
mental adjustment, he triumphed over 
all odds. 


Modern Museum Adds British Prints 
Thirteen modern British color litho- 
graphs, purchased by the New York 
Museum of Modern Art for its print 
collection, are on view to January 7, 
to illustrate “the lively development 
of interest in this medium which has 
taken place in England since World 
War II.” The exhibition includes prints 
by Michael Ayrton, Prunella Clough, 
Robert Colquhoun, Caroline Lucas, Rob- 
ert MacBryde, John Piper, Graham 
Sutherland, and Keith Vaughan. 
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Kurt SELIGMANN: Magnetic Mountain 


JIMMY ERNST: West End 


“Expressionism, Abstraction, Surrealism” Predominate at the Whitney 


By Belle Krasne 


UNLIKE last year’s Whitney Annual 
of Contemporary American Painting, 
which began with a big non-objective 
DeKooning-Pollock bang, this season’s 
show starts off with a weak surrealist 
whimper. The front hall is hung with 
slick, evocative dream fabrics by Kurt 
Seligmann, Kay Sage (wife of surreal- 
ist Tanguy), and Eugene Berman— 
ice-cream paintings for the sweet- 
toothed. But despite the misleading over- 
tures, there’s no getting around the fact 
that once again the show’s real weight 
is thrown on the side of abstraction. It 
may be tucked away in back rooms and 
relegated to upstairs chambers, but— 
like an elephant in a boudoir—it can’t 
be overlooked. 


Not by any means intended as a cross- 
section of this country’s painting today, 
the show purports to present, in 154 
items by as many artists, what appear 
to be “predominant trends in contempo- 
rary painting.” Hermon More, director 
of the Whitney and sole arbiter of the 
show, notes: “If modern art in its many 
forms, such as expressionism, abstrac- 
tion and surrealism, predominates in 
this show, it is because it is the leading 
movement in art today, and has in- 
fluenced the greatest number of young- 
er artists.” 


Because of the Whitney’s tradition- 
ally out-on-a-limb role, it was recently 
rumored that this year the Museum 
took extra measures to show the work 
of the insurgent group (including Roth- 
ko, Stamos, Pollock, Motherwell, Gott- 
lieb, and Baziotes) which refused to 
play ball with the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum after the Met announced the ul- 
tra-conservative juries for its forth- 
coming show. The group is now—as it 
has been before—represented in the 
show. Contrary to rumor, the Whitney, 
according to Director More, did not go 
out of its way to be hospitable. How- 
ever, where previously the Whitney in- 
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vited its guests in early fall, this year 
notices were sent out to about half of 
the exhibiting artists during the-spring, 
asking them to reserve work—this, be- 
cause many artists have complained 
that by the time they receive their 
Whitney call, their best work has al- 
ready been sent out to other shows. 
By varying its roster from year to 
year, the Whitney has managed, since 
its first show (then a biennial) in 1932, 
to present some 1,100 artists to the 
public. Forty-five per cent of this year’s 
crop did not exhibit in last year’s show. 
Each year, a number of new artists— 
young or old, but generally unfamiliar 
to New Yorkers—are presented in the 
annual. Some 31 per cent of 1950’s en- 
tries are in this category, opposed to a 
slightly higher 1949 ratio. Regarding 
the drop, More explained that the Met- 
ropolitan’s forthcoming juried show re- 
lieved the Whitney of some of its re- 


LEE GatcH: The Flame 


sponsibility toward artists who haven't 
yet reached the major league. 

The Whitney’s Annual has neither 
prizes nor a jury. An exclusive affair, 
it is strictly invitational and represents 
the taste of the Museum director. 
States More in his forthright catalogue 
introduction: ‘“‘The Museum should ac- 
cept full responsibility for what is 
shown in its galleries, and not delegate 
this responsibility to outside juries.” 

Instead of prizes, which the Museum 
“has always considered inequitable to 
artists and misleading to the public,” 
the Whitney has made a policy of add- 
ing purchases from the show to its 
permanent collection. So far, the least 
spent on a show has been a tidy $10,000. 
This year the ante is being raised. 

Dealer as well as patron, the Museum 
sells between $6,000 and $8,000 worth 
of paintings during the course of an an- 
nual. Other annuals in the country, of 
course, fare better, but museums out- 
side of New York are often sole dealers 
for their communities, hence their high- 
er sales figures. 

Before getting down to cases, let it 
be said that regardless of whether one 
Whitney Annual stacks up against an- 
other Whitney Annual, within the limits 
that it sets for itself, the Whitney sel- 
dom fails to give the public a lively, 
provocative, up-to-the-minute show. 
Like any show of its size, it hangs the 
good with the bad, the original with 
the derivative. 

It isn’t necessary to go beyond the 
front hall this year to get the feel of 
the show. Seen first, Kurt Seligmann’s 
Magnetic Mountain—its crisply painted 
ribbons in brilliant colors fluttering 
like banners leading a pageant—an- 
nounces that what follows will be color- 
ful as a Macy’s parade. And colorful it 
is. Color—more color and brighter color 
than ever before—supplies most of the 
interest, even in the gallery devoted 
primarily to paintings which, a few 
years back, came under the heading of 
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social comment. In this one room, where 
ten years ago somber blacks, browns 
and greys set the mood, flamboyance 
now marks the painter’s palette. Shrill 
passages light Kuniyoshi’s To the Ball, 
Shahn’s lilting Epoch, and newcomer 
Joyce Treiman’s Capriccio. Guglielmi’s 
From Manhattan is full of light, mot- 
tled colors; Bosa’s Fish Story is omi- 
nous in mood but touched with bright 
patches; even the earth-toned, first-rate 
Gwathmey, Cotton Picker, its khaki sky 
taking up nine-tenths of the canvas, is 
picked up by wash-day white bolls of 
cotton and a shrill pink sun. Of the 
group, only Evergood sticks to his slum- 
colored palette (after a brief sojourn 
with color) in his blatant protest in 
paint, Legless Man in a Doorway. 

Up to a workable point, the paintings 
in the show are hung by type. There 
are galleries of expressionists, semi-ab- 
stractions, magic realists, etc. Flank- 
ing the entrance hall on the right, there 
is a group of tedious, salt-of-the-earth 
realist paintings, with Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Raphael Soyer, Joe Lasker, and 
John Sloan setting the plodding pace. 
A dismal sight, this gallery looks like 
the results of sly scale-tipping. Mel- 
carth, who is melodramatic in The Ninth 
of January, may not have had a smaller 
picture to offer; he certainly had a 
better one. The same goes for Joseph 
Hirsch, who salaciously licks his chops 
over a bit of dark-corner horseplay in 
Anniversary. But visitors who manage 
to survive this ordeal by boredom will 
be rewarded. The best is yet. 


In what amounts to a lady-and-tiger 
alternative, the gallery on the other 
side of the entrance hall is given over 
to the vanguard. By contrast to the 
facing room, it is full of clean, light 
painting, often purely decorative, al- 
most as often refreshing. Xceron, Glar- 
ner and Bolotowsky perform variations 
on Mondrian themes. There is a titillat- 
ingly colored Baziotes, an absorbingly 
textured Pereira. Hung between glossy 
gold draperies, a pallid Rothko becomes 
a casualty of hanging in that it almost 
completely evaporates into thin air. 
And in this same room, the movements 
of a Marin marine have their decorative 
and magnified counterparts in an out- 
side Tomlin. 

If the Whitney is a sensitive barom- 
eter to trends in most instances, at 
times the barometer seems to need ad- 
justing. But the show, after all, is one 
man’s meat; and one man is bound, by 
disposition, to be responsive to things 
which another, also by disposition, 
blithely by-passes. How many people to- 
day, for example, would send off a 
forward-looking show with a backward- 
looking batch of surrealist paintings? 
Director More explained that he planned 
things this way just to distinguish this 
year’s annual from last year’s, but the 
maneuver smacks of caprice. 

More caprice is evident in certain 
omissions. Of today’s many romantic 
realists, the few protagonists here— 
Stuempfig, Melcarth, Murch, Leonid— 
deliver their goods weakly. 

There is enough evidence on hand 
(most of it lamentable) to suggest that 
modern artists are turning to religious 
subjects, but here, too, More’s personal 
preference enters the picture. David 
Aronson, Ben-Zion, Pat Trivigno, Barry 
Greenberg and Byron Browne get re- 
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ligion directly or by inference. De Diego 
is discovered painting like Léger in 
Misericordia; Georges Schreiber cruci- 
fies Christ against telephone poles in 
Ecce Homo. Fred Conway, Victor Thall 
and Kenneth Hayes Miller have their 
say on the perennial mother and child 
theme. 

On the other hand, though there’s 
hardly enough evidence here to consti- 
tute a trend, Balcomb Greene’s monu- 
mental Waiting Figure (abstraction 
slithering toward realism) and Willem 
deKooning’s taciturnly titled Figure 
(realism on its way to obliteration) 
look like powerful arguments for a re- 
treat from non-objectivism. Contrari- 
wise, there are a number of recent 
comers to the abstract fold, among them 
Philip Guston, who is now far left of 
realism, and Alexander Brook, who of- 
fers The Iron Pinwheel, an unidenti- 
fiable “thing” which hurtles off into the 
ether like a menacing flying saucer. 

Quantitatively, abstraction may over- 
whelm visitors to this show, but if ab- 
straction is preponderant, most of it is 
original and inspired. Less can be said 
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for other trends represented, the most 
distressing of which is so-called magic 
realism. Any “degeneracy” in this an- 
nual can be tracked down to Koerner’s 
inconsequent magazine cover Dress Re- 
hearsal, Tooker’s sordid Subway, and 
Cadmus’ Architect, as reactionary a 
painting as ever graced the wall of a 
Soviet propaganda ministry. Albright’s 
swarming Temptation of Saint Anthony 
might make sense as a puzzle solved 
by finding the hidden figures. John 
Wilde’s mannered, precious bit of whim- 
sey, The Fountain or Two Uncontempo- 
rary Ladies, joins the rest of the bri- 
gade under the heading of art through 
craft through Freud. 


‘The virtue of singling out some paint- 
ings above others may be dubious, but 
about two dozen paintings here really 
make the trek to the Museum worth- 
while. Rico Lebrun’s Executioners—a 
glowing-ember surge of movement, roll- 
ing, like a Chinese dragon on fire, across 
a broad canvas—makes a memorable 
impression. Lee Gatch’s Flame, plum- 
meting downward like a Niagara of 
molten lead into black, luminous blue 








The Dance 


RUFINO TAMAYO: 


and purple, makes excellent sense as 
painting. MaclIver’s shimmering colors 
in Dublin and Environs; Jimmy Ernst’s 
fresh, clean surface interplay of line 
and texture; Knaths’ mute, horizontal 
Still-Life with Brown Jug; Hofmann’s 
still-life color thrills in Magenta and 
Blue; a very vigorous, well-organized 
and colorful Pollock; the above-men- 
tioned Balcomb Greene; and the De- 
Kooning, almost more a piercing cry 
than a painting, help to put across the 
show. Little-knowns who deserve a 
mention are Kenneth Nack, Robert Con- 
over, J. M. Hanson, Sidney Simon, Wil- 
liam Congdon, and Leatrice Rose, whose 
huge still-life looks crowded and untidy 
but is actually well considered and 
audacious in composition, color and 
handling. Robert Motherwell, Ad Rein- 
hardt, Stanley Hayter, Rufino Tamayo, 
Gregorio Prestopino and John von 
Wicht are happily represented, and 
Amadeo Ozenfant amazes with a haunt- 
ing suggestion of city lights reflected on 
rainy night pavements. 

A much talked-about show, the Whit- 
ney Annual has to be seen to be be- 
lieved. This year it will be. The newest 
catalogue of shows circulated by the 
Museum of Modern Art lists, as one 
irresistable item, a selection of paint- 
ings from the Whitney Annual of Con- 
temporary Painting, vintage 1950. 


JOSEPH HIRSCH: Anniversary 








ILLUSTRATING the main trends in Can- 
adian art during the past half century, 
a group of 87 paintings, assembled from 
public and private sources by the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, is on exhibi- 
tion to December 10 at the National 
Gallery in Washington. To provide some 
historical background, eight paintings 
have been included from the earlier 
18th and 19th centuries. 

In his foreword to the exhibition’s 
illustrated catalogue, R. H. Hubbard, 
curator of Canadian Art at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada, points out 
parallels and differences between Can- 
adian and United States painting in 
recent decades. Although the two na- 
tional arts developed during the same 
period, in the same New World en- 
vironment, and in response generally to 
the same trends and influences of West- 
ern art, major differences are evident. 

“Some of these have arisen out of 
our geography, for the northern half 
of the continent is a very different 
place from the southern,” notes Mr. 
Hubbard. “Others have resulted from 
history; thus, in particular, the Brit- 
ish tradition has been a much more 
vital force in our development than 
in the American. There is also the 
French tradition, strong in our begin- 
nings, and now once more coming to 
the fore.” The curator also notes reci- 
procal influences exerted by the two 
nations on each other, recalling that 
Ernest Lawson and Maurice Prender- 
gast were of Canadian birth, while Ho- 
ratio Walker was known equally well 
in both countries. 

The modern movement was intro- 
duced in Canada shortly before 1900, 
chiefly by two painters, the Impres- 
sionist Maurice Cullen, and James Wil- 
son Morrice, a Paris-trained post-Im- 
pressionist. 

About 1913, a group of painters 
known as the Group of Seven initiated 
the first consciously national art move- 
ment in Canada; in 1920 the members 
held a first joint exhibition. Represent- 
ing an assortment of backgrounds and 
influences themselves, they were all 


Washington Views 50 Years of Canada’s Art 


united by their passionate love for Can- 
ada and particularly for its dramatic 
geography. Six of the original mem- 
bers—A. Y. Jackson, J. E. H. MacDon- 
ald. Arthur Lismer, Lawren Harris, 
F. H. Varley and Franklin Carmichael 
—are represented im the present show. 
Scorning the pastoral theme in paint- 
ing, this group first explored the rough 
country of northern Ontario and then 
spread north, east and west in search 
of rugged earth structures. Tom Thom- 
son, who was associated with the group 
until his untimely death in 1917, was 
one of the most remarkable figures of 
his period. His lack of formal art train- 
ing was compensated by his great love 
of the wilds and his talent for the spon- 
taneous recording of them. 

The Group of Seven inspired many 
others to look at Canada with a more 
perceptive eye. Charles Gagnon and 
Albert Robinson pictured life along the 
St. Lawrence; Emily Carr, who had 
almost ceased to paint, under their in- 
spiration rapidly developed her art in- 
to a monumental and visionary expres- 
sion of nature on the West Coast. 

Contemporary Canadian painting 
shows little of the unity of the ’20s. 
Some artists have built upon the na- 
tional feeling of the Group of Seven; 
others have become introspective; while 
still others have embraced the inter- 
national movements. There is a vig- 
orous school of non-representational 
painters, mainly in the French Can- 
adian section, though its patron saint 
and living apostle are the two English- 
Canadians, respectively, Morrice and 
John Lyman. Representative of the con- 
temporary classicism are Goodridge 
Roberts and Stanley Cosgrove. Among 
those who have welcomed most whole- 
heartedly the Parisian influence are 
Alfred Pellan, Fritz Brandtner and Paul 
E. Borduas. 

Among those whose work is more in 
the sensitive, introspective manner, 
which has a growing number of adher- 
ents among independents, are Will Ogil- 
vie, Lillian Freiman, Jack Humphrey, 
Jack Nichols and Michael Forster. 


GooDRIDGE ROBERTS: Landscape near Lake Orford 





















































































EmILy Carr: Blunden Harbor 


Baltimore Beholds the Child 


Seventy-one sculptures and paintings 
that portray children from Hellenistic 
to modern times have been assembled 
by the Baltimore Museum for a loan 
show entitled “Behold the Child,” on 
view through December 3. Of the 10 
sculptures, the oldest is a charming 
teen-ager of 2,000 years ago whose 
spontaneous smile is still contagious. 

From the Renaissance period are 
Tintoretto’s head of a youth and a 
plump little German burgher’s son by 
an unknown Northern master. Street 
urchins and fisher boys by Caravaggio 
and Frans Hals, and more neatly 
dressed youngsters by Maes and Net- 
scher represent the 17th century. Eng- 
lish and French portraits of the 18th 
century picture “little ladies” and “lit- 
tle gentlemen,” while in contrast the 
Early American paintings of this pe- 
riod have an awkward charm. 

Later Americans, such as Homer, 
Bellows, Henri and Luks, render the 
American child with a robust gaiety. 
Child innocence characterizes the Im- 
pressionist paintings of Renoir, Cassatt, 
and Berthe Morisot. A psychological 
portrayal of a child by Paul Klee is 
loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Odets. 
From the Modern Museum are Otto 
Dix’ Child with Doll, and the American 
primitive Baby in the High-Chair. 


Chicago Art Dealers Organize 


Representatives of 11 Chicago art gal- 
leries met recently to discuss organiz- 
ing an art dealers’ association to fur- 
ther art appreciation in Chicago and 
the Midwest. This preliminary meeting 
took place at the Oehlschlaeger Gal- 
leries. Galleries represented included 
Palmer House, Elizabeth Nelson, and 
the Little Studio. 


Britain to Curb Art Exports 


Britain is concerned about the ex- 
port of too many of its art treasures. 
Financial Secretary Douglas Jay re- 
cently told Parliament that an advis- 
ory committee has been formed to sug- 
gest a government policy for control- 
ing the export of works of art, books, 
manuscripts, armor and antiques. 
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Bazin on Symbolism 


THE FRENCH EmBassy’s Cultural Ser- 
vice in New York presented recently, 
as a visiting lecturer, Germain Bazin, 
Curator of the Louvre, who spoke on 
“Symbolism in Contemporary Art.” The 
lecture was followed by a short docu- 
mentary film on Le Douanier Rousseau, 
seen for the first time in this country. 

M. Bazin founded present-day use of 
symbolism on historical parallels, sup- 
plementing his talk with lantern slides. 
He demonstrated the tendency of art- 
ists always to reflect the spirit of real- 
ism, but also the contrary tendency to- 
ward the use of symbolism when a pe- 
riod in civilization becomes distrustful 
of its own identity with external phe- 
nomena. Drawing upon a number of 
symbols whose recurrence is notable 
in contemporary painting, he mentioned 
as one familiar example the use of 
the bull (as in Picasso’s Guernica) as 
an emblem of revolution, destruction 
and sinister presentiments. Philosophi- 
cal and psychological aspects of a sim- 
ilar use of symbols were developed, 
with special emphasis upon the foun- 
ders of modern thought from Freud to 
Sartre, whose works justify the sensi- 
tivities of contemporary artists in their 
use of the symbolic, the mystic and the 
abstract. 

The film on Rousseau is similar to 
its predecessors, Rubens and Van Gogh, 
presenting technical and biographical 
data on the artist. Here only for the 
single lecture, the Louvre curator had 
no chance to view any American collec- 
tions except the Modern Museum’s, 
which “proved to be a revelation.” 

—ROoGErRS BORDLEY. 


Albright Shows Theater Taste 


Gypsy Rose Lee, Katherine Cornell, 
Clare Booth Luce, and the Elmer Rice’s 
are among the 39 collectors who con- 
tribute to the Albright Art Gallery’s 
current show “Dramatic Choice — The 
Theater Collects” (to Dec. 1). Ranging 
from a Sung Dynasty piece to work by 
modern Europeans and Americans, the 
show comprises 110 paintings, sculp- 
tures, set designs, etc., owned by péd- 
ple of the theater, 

Paintings by Degas, Picasso, Klee, 
Doris Lee, Burchfield, and MaclIver 
demonstrate the catholic taste of ac- 
tors, producers, writers and the like. 
Portraits of theatre people figure prom- 
inently, Paula Lawrence offers her own 
interpretations of Garbo, Merman and 
Orson Wells. Jo Mielziner and Donald 
Oenslager present set designs for Death 
of a Salesman and Land’s End, respec- 
tively. A varied show, it points up mu- 
tual interests of thespians and artists. 


New Hampshire Awards 


Two of the prizes at the annual ex- 
hibition of the New Hampshire Art As- 
sociation, on view at the Currier Gal- 
lery, Manchester, have been awarded to 
Glen A. Krause. His oil, South Wind, 
won the Currier Gallery Award, and his 
watercolor, Dancing Branches, was 
given the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women’s award for the “most 
creative work by a New Hampshire resi- 
dent.” Francis M. Marston was awarded 
a Currier Gallery prize for his water- 
color, Ebb Tide, and Paul A. Dufour for 
his oil, Phoeniz, 
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WILLEM VAN DE VELDE: Fishing Boats Off-Shore in a Calm 


Springfield Museum Acquires a Dutch Seascape 


A FINE 17th-century Dutch seascape 
by Holland’s great marine painter, Wil- 
lem Van de Velde, the Younger, which 
has passed through many prominent 
private collections here and abroad, has 
now been acquired for public enjoy- 
ment by the Springfield (Mass.) Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Painted probably 
during the last decade of the 17th cen- 
tury, shortly before the artist’s death 
in 1707, the picture was formerly in 
the collection of several titled British- 
ers and, more recently, in those of Mrs. 
B. F. Jones, Jr., of Pennsylvania and 
Mrs. David Bingham of New York. It 
was exhibited in London at the Royal 
Academy in 1871, at Burlington House 
in 1900 and in New York at Duveen’s 
in 1942. 

Entitled Fishing Boats Off-Shore in 
a Calm, the painting blends an accurate 
portrayal of the boats with a most sen- 
sitive analysis of the vast expanses of 
sky and clouds and quiet, reflection- 
filled waters. Like many Dutch out- 
door pictures of the period, the light- 
filled sky predominates and the distant 
horizon is kept low in the picture. 


Weather—in this instance a calm—pro- 
vides the mood. 

As a native of a maritime nation 
and of a great port city, Amsterdam, 
Van de Velde had a natural interest 
in the sea which was intensified by his 
father, a great naval draftsman and 
a former sailor. The Elder Van de 
Velde spent considerable time in Eng- 
land where his drawings and grisaille 
studies of English vessels and naval 
battles helped to establish the English 
school of marine paintings. 

With the influence of his father, Wil- 
lem profited also from his training from 
Simon de Vlieger whose own seascapes 
were more portrayals of atmosphere 
than limited ship portraits. From long 
association with de Vlieger, Willem the 
Younger eventually developed a highly 
personal style which, for the first time 
in Dutch maritime painting, showed a 
cohesive composition of sea, ships, sky 
and atmosphere. 

In his later years Willem’s work was 
in great demand, and Charles II of 
England, among others, commissioned 
many oils from him. 


How PRINT COLLECTORS ARE MADE: A twice-yearly line of students waiting to 
borrow from the Princeton Print Club’s lending library of 500 framed contempo- 
rary prints. Informal seminars on fine prints and graphic arts are conducted by 
Elmer Adler. The Club each year commissions an artist to do a membership print. 





Sculpture and Spirit 


THE NATIONAL Association of Women 
Artists is sponsoring an exhibition of 
“Ecclesiastical Sculpture” by members 
and male guests. It is a fair sampling 
of what is available for church pur- 
chase. Some good appropriate work— 
in both traditional and modern styles 
—is offered along with poor to skin-of- 
the-teeth entrants. As in other exhibi- 
tions of this kind, real religious feeling, 
which should certainly dominate such 
art, is noticeably absent. Artists need 
to be reminded that a religious title is 
not in itself enough to get a church 
commission. 

Henry Rox’ mother and child study, 
called, of course, Madonna and Child, 
is good sculpture with an angular, mod- 
ern-dance feeling, but it is not particu- 
larly appropriate as religious work. 
Similarly Elisabeth Model’s Mother, 
Jane Wasey’s charming Three Little 
Novices, and Anita Weschler’s A Time 
to Die are good to see even if they don’t 
really belong here. 

Among the outstanding works well 
suited to the show’s purpose are Deru- 
jinsky’s decorative Archangel, Clara 
Fasano’s Mary Magdalen, Sybil Ken- 
nedy’s Pieta, Jean de Marco’s Saint 
Vrancis, Alexander Stoller’s study for 
St. Benedict the Moor, and Koren der 
Harootian’s Crowned with Thorns. (Ar- 
gent, to Nov. 25.)—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Zorach Milestone 


MARKING William Zorach’s 21st year 
as instructor, the Art Students League 
is presenting a retrospective exhibition 
of his sculpture. Photographs of pieces 
in distant public and private collections 
supplement actual work in this rec- 
ord of Zorach’s achievement. 

While Zorach’s sculpture is based on 
life, it passes beyond realism through 
its imaginative conceptions impressive- 
ly presented by his technical powers. 
His main work is cutting direct, and 
although he has executed excellent 
bronzes, the carvings take first rank. 
His pieces are all architectural in their 
equilibrium of masses, the planes sum- 
marized and united by their play of 
light and shadow on textured surfaces. 
In the many multi-figured pieces, a 
symmetrical relation of forms is real- 
ized, heightened by the fluidity of plas- 
tic lines, resulting in effects of grace, 
majesty and monumentality. The por- 
trait heads are remarkable in their nat- 
ural, yet intensive modeling, revealing 
the artist’s fine observation as well as 
his penetration of character. His por- 
traiture possesses candor and sensibil- 
ity and is animated by a vitality of the 
inner spirit. 

Zorach’s work as an anamalier is, 
perhaps, a less known phase of his out- 
put, yet it is an important contribution. 
Whether the cat, or the rabbit, or the 
dog, he seems able to seize upon the 
essential quality of being, giving the 
hard stone the sense of palpitant form, 
nervous tension, graceful fluidity of 
structure. Zorach’s work has often been 
shown and acclaimed. It reveals the 
especial gift of a sculptor, the expres- 
sion of pliant living forms through his 
handling of durable, ponderable mate- 
rial. (Art Students League, to Nov. 
30.)—MaARGARET BREUNING. 
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SALERNO: My Kingdom Is Not 
of This World. Argent 


A Bronze “‘Holiday”’ 


Two hundred of its finest bronze 
sculptures, dating from 2600 B.C. to the 
19th century, have been assembled for 
an exhibition at the Metropolitan. The 
show is “intended as a holiday for both 
the bronzes and the public.’’ Gods, he- 
roes, athletes and enough real and 
imaginary animals to fill a zoo repre- 
sent ancient Egypt, Greece, Etruria, 
China, the Near East and Europe in a 
colorfully staged show, on view to Jan- 
uary 21. Several important new ac- 
quisitions are being exhibited for the 
first time in this display. 


WILLIAM ZoRACH: Bathing Girl 
Art Students League 


Concerning Sculpture 
By C. Ludwig Brummé 


Paris and London: Two Sculptors 


LONDON: In fashionable Hyde Park 
Gate, a neighbor of Winston Churchill, 
the American expatriate sculptor Jacob 
Epstein, lives a life of economic sim- 
plicity and cultural wealth. 

The source of the intensity which is 
so characteristic of Epstein’s work is 
immediately apparent on entering his 
home, for sculpture absorbs his entire 
being and dominates his house. Every- 
thing in his spacious house is used as a 
pedestal for sculpture, not only for his 
own work but also for an outstandingly 
magnificent collection of sculptures of 
all people. On a table, a portrait of the 
late indefatigable George Bernard Shaw 
looks. with the sitter’s usual probing, 
into the timeless poise and melancholy 
of the eyes of an African mask. Ein- 
stein’s portrait, beautifully expressing 
his simplicity and candor, surveys a 
room overflowing with his portraits of 
famous people and with famous por- 
traits of people. 

Going into Epstein’s studio, I was 
shocked to find the awe-inspiring Ecce 
Homo still “in the artist’s collection,” to 
use a euphemism for society’s lack of 
patronage. But Epstein is undeterred. 

While, in Rome, the International 
Congress of Catholic Artists was busy 
trying to circumvent the essence of art 
in its debates on appropriate and in- 
appropriate art, and on the need for a 
religious revival as man’s only possible 
salvation, Epstein was busily complet- 
ing one of his most poetic and Christian 
works, Lazarus. If the appeals of our 
clergy for a religious revival are to be 
understood as meaning also a revival 
of religion, how do they reconcile their 
disinterest in the work of Epstein and 
numerous other sculptors with their 
busy buying of “art” which, like sau- 
sages, is sold by the pound on Barclay 
Street in New York and rue Bonaparte 
in Paris? 

The poetic fate of sufficient time for 
the development and execution of at 
léast one major project was the good 
fortune of the sculptor Stuart Halden, 
who passed away October 6 in Paris. 
Halden exhibited widely in group and 
traveling exhibitions. He showed at the 
Whitney Museum, with American Ab- 
stract Artists, and in numerous exhibi- 
tions at the Sculptors Gallery. 

Halden, like Eric Gill, spent years on 


. the study and plastic ‘interpretation of 


ecclesiastical themes, particularly the 
Stations of the Cross. At the time of 
his passing, he was in Paris to visit, 
as Gertrude Stein once put it, “the 
spiritual home of all creative people.” 
His primary purpose, however, was to 
present his work to Father Couturier 
for consideration for his chapel at Assi. 
It is regretable that Father Couturier, 
because of illness, could not see Halden. 

The Stations are among the out- 
standing examples of the union of art 
and faith, particularly where both have 
reached beyond literary hagiography. 
Together with other work by Halden, 
they will be shown at some later date 
in a memorial exhibition in New York. 
It will be a merited tribute to Halden’s 
faith which was never abstract and to 
his art which was. 
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Sculptor Prints 


Serr WEIDL, young German sculptor 
who studied in Munich, Paris and Rome 
and who is represented in European 
collections, makes his New York debut 
with a group of lyrical figure studies 
in oil and chalk on paper. Next year, 
he. will be given a sculpture show. 

In terms of line, Weidl describes the 
graceful, rhythmic contours and vol- 
umes of groups of female nudes, Like 
a classicist or purist, he plays down 
distracting elements. Color is almost 
monotone, brushed on in faint, fuzzy 
washes which appear to shroud the 
forms in heavy fog. Volume is sug- 
gested by the line and by delicate shad- 
ing. Detail is eliminated; even the faces 
are featureless. 

The accent here being on contour and 
volume relationships, these studies re- 
call the drawings of several sculptors. 
The small-headed bodies remotely re- 
semble Henry Moore’s. The voluminous 
shapes described by clean, sinuous lines 
suggest Lachaise and Nadelman. And 
there is something, too, of Matisse— 
especially in the simple linear treat- 
ment of a seated woman. (Kleemann, 
to Nov. 30.)—BELLE KRASNE. 


Albrizio Moods | 


ScuLpTuRES by Humbert Albrizio dis- 
play a variety of treatment, yet are all 
so appreciably the result of a personal 
sense of design that they suggest differ- 
ing moods of the artist, not changes of 
style. He has selected for his work, 
chiefly in cutting direct, a wide range 
of mediums, each especially adapted 
to particular conceptions. Head of Ione, 
a relief in beaten lead, for example, 
seems to be carried out in a medium 
exactly suited to its classic purity. In 
the carvings executed in striated mar- 
bles, such as Penguin, the artist has 
skillfully taken advantage of veinings 
and contrasts of color, but has not been 
controlled by them in his designs— 
mastery of material being evidenced. 

Figure pieces, such as Kneeling Fig- 
ure (alabaster), Caryatid (marble), or 
Mother and Son (limestone), reveal 
Albrizio’s ability to select only the 
harmonious and most suggestive con- 
tours in building up his forms. More- 
over, contour lines define the flowing 
surfaces and are never allowed to sink 
intc them, thereby endowing the fig- 
ures with clarity and authority. The 
play of light and shadow on surfaces, 
depressions and prominences, result in 
textures of great beauty. (Kraushaar, 
to Dec. 2.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


New York-Equity Elects 


Newly elected officers of the New 
York Chapter of Artists Equity are: 
Ernest Fiene, chairman; Harry Gottlieb 
and Maxwell Gordon, vice presidents; 
Harry Hering, treasurer; Harold Black 
and Lila Copland, secretaries. 

Eighteen directors elected include 
(for two years) Isabel Bishop, Henry 
Botkin, Nicolai Cikovsky, Lewis Daniel, 
Julio de Diego, Nathaniel Dirk, Lena 
Gurr, Arthur Osver, Ann Cole Phillips; 
and (for one year) Maurice Becker, 
Dorothy Block, Hilda Katz, Ann Leboy, 
Elias Newman, Elizabeth Olds, Louis 


Slobodkin, Charles White and Esther 
Williams. 
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CALVIN ALBERT: Attack in the Wind 
Laurel 


Nebraska Recommendations 
Works by nine artists have been rec- 
ommended for purchase by the Lincoln 
Artists’ Guild from the 14th Annual 
All-Nebraska Show, current at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Galleries. Juror 
Norman Geske selected, as his recom- 
mendation, oils by David W. Seyler, 
Fay Forbes Thorp; watercolors by Gail 
Butt, Nathan L. Mohler, Shirley Cane; 
prints by R. Pozzatti and F. Spaulding. 


HUMBERT ALBRIZIO: Mother and Son 
Kraushaar 








Albert Metals 


A FORMER STUDENT of Archipenko’s 
and Moholy-Nagy’s at the Chicago In- 
stitute of Design, Calvin Albert, sculp- 
tor, makes an impressive solo debut. 

Using a variety of metals—including 
a “secret” material called ‘“Modalloy,” 
something he himself concocted—Albert 
works in two opposite veins. There are 
vestiges of reality in all of his sculp- 
tures—a bird, a horse, a human form 
emerges. But his technique being up-to- 
date, it often leads to highly abstract 
results. And though his work now sug- 
gests Lipchitz, now the very antithetical 
Giamcometti, space takes top billing. 

Half the work in this show is essen- 
tially baroque, shaped of molten blobs 
of metal, melted down door handles 
and hinges. The metal fans out like 
leafage—loose, haphazard and sugges- 
tive as Rorschach test ink patterns. 
But the effect is often stunning. The 
best pieces have a kind of fighting cock 
spirit, and often—as in Attack in the 
Wind—a fighting cock look. 

In a totally different vein, Albert 
builds rigid sculptures which look like 
constructions of steel knitting needles 
or matchsticks retted with thick cake 
batter. Like light frameworks filtering 
the air, these flimsy, spikey pieces have 
an intricate, tentative poise. Calculated 
poise, however, is no match for the 
unbridled vigor of the ornate show- 
mates. Memories of the Sea, a skeleton 
of sagging sloop riggings, is a good 
exception. (Laurel, to Nov. 25.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Miss Truman Regrets 


With Miss Margaret Truman offi- 
ciating, the Grand Central Galleries 
this month held the 28th annual draw- 
ing of paintings and sculptures for its 
patrons. After calling out the ten win- 
ners, Miss Truman stated that she was 
“sorry to see there is not one from Mis- 
souri.” Among the speakers were 
Thomas J. Watson, Henry J. Fuller, 
Peter Grimm, and Gordon Grant. 

The following works were selected 
by the winners: Landscape by George 
Inness, Mohawk Hill by Bruce Crane, 
Windward Shore by Frederick Waugh, 
Dreamland by Hovsep Pushman, a char- 
coal drawing by John Singer Sargent, 
Portrait by Raymond Nielson, Portrait 
by Bradshaw Crandall, Roses by Julia 
Bach and Landscape by George Enser. 


Brooklyn Society Awards 

At the 34th Annual Exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Society of Artists, on view 
through November 26 at the Riverside 
Museum, New York, $100 prizes were 
awarded to Victor Candell for the best 
oil; to Betty Kathe for the best water- 
color; and to Joseph Konzal for the 
best sculpture. A $25 prize went to Ella 
Jackson for the best black-and-white, 
and the Grumbacher Casein prize of 
$50 in art materials was awarded to 
Rita Leff. 

Honorable mentions at this year’s an- 
nual went to Harold Baumbach, R. 
Bove, Lena Gurr, Ethel Katz, Stephen 
Csoka and Dorothy Offner. During the 
remainder of the exhibition period, dem- 
onstrations in casein, serigraph, water- 
color, plaster casting of portraits, and 
decorative mural techniques will be 
given on various days free to the public. 
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VUILLARD: Femme au Piano. Rosenberg 





French Moderns: Vuillard to Vlaminck 


THE past 50 epoch-making years in 
French art are covered in an unusually 
interesting group show at the Rosen- 
berg Galleries. Most of the pictures, 
representing 11 celebrated painters, 
have never before been shown here. 

Bigger than the 30-year time-span 
that separates them is the vast differ- 
ence in approach as one turns from 
Vuillard’s Femme au Piano, definitely 
19th-century in mood and subject, to 
the dynamic decoration of Picasso’s 
Nude—Green Leaves, which is big, bold 
and infinitely satisfying. 

Other contrasts, just as striking, give 
this capsule survey of 20th-century art 
directions its lively pace. Painted just 
a year apart are Gris’ handsome and 
objective abstraction, Violin and Glass, 
in his highly individual palette, and 
Modigliani’s poignant expressionism in 
a figure study. 


Julian Levi’s Nostalgia 

Since his last solo show, in 1945, 
Julian Levi has been painting nostalgi- 
cally in and about his home precinct on 
Long Island. No assembly-line painter, 
he now shows only nine oils and four 
caseins. Spread thinly over a five-year 


period, the work notes slow, subtle 
changes. Subject is much the same 
throughout: deserted beaches, ruined 


buildings, debris heaps strung across 
the canvases in rhythmic chains, paint- 
ed brusquely and summarily. 

Two healthy tendencies, however, ap- 
pear in the newest work. Patches of 
bright color have crept into the storm- 
deadened palette; and where earlier 
work was disturbingly fluttery, unco-or- 
dinated, perhaps even too sulky in 
mood, the latest paintings—particular- 
ly Blackout, a monumental figure piece 
—are more consolidated and vital, more 
affective and effective. (Downtown, to 
Dec. 2.)—BELLE KRASNE. 


Also emphasizing diversity of modern 
French innovators are two peak achieve- 
ments: Matisse’s lavish Odalisque with 
Tambourine and Bonnard’s lovely Wo- 
man with Mimosa, gentle, intimate and 
glowing in its clear color passages 
and muted decoration. 


Two small, characteristic Rouaults 
and a fluidly painted Soutine Girl in 
Blue represent passionate expression- 
ism in the show. Braque is represented 
by a 1925 abstraction and a recent sea- 
scape which makes tasteful decoration 
of beach and wreck debris. 


Utrillo, showing a.pale street scene 
in lonely Sunday m , and Vlaminck, 
with two glistening flower pieces paint- 
ed this year, complete the illustrious 
roster. (Rosenberg, to Dec. 2.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Less in Ernst 


THERE’S NO DOUBT but that Max Ernst 
can paint. What there’s doubt about is 
whether the surrealist formidable has 
anything left to say. Judging by his 
current exhibition, which includes ear- 
lier as well as 1950 vintage canvases, 
there’s not much life left in master or 
movement. 

Centered around the now hard-to- 
take core of surrealism, the Ernst show 
is a heavy-handed, pretentious affair. 
On the whole, it runs to the dry, the 
unimaginative, the obvious, or the eso- 
teric. Aside from a tendency toward 
bright primaries, the agglomerate has 
no thread. Ernst’s 1950 paintings could 
be the products of half-a-dozen hands. 
Sleeper in a Gust of Wind, with its 
flat areas of straight color, might be 
a bad Miro. O’Keeffe, in a surrealist fit, 
might have painted the red-on-red what- 
not in the flamboyant Return of Flame. 
Only in the sanguine Inspired Hill—a 
mellifiuously painted range of flame- 
colored mountains over which a yellow 
sun glows—does Ernst show some spark 
of inspiration. And perhaps the same 
spark lights Yellow Composition. 

Besides the regulation-size canvases, 
this show includes a group of so-called 
“microbes,” which stem from the tradi- 
tional Germanic love of minutiae and 
the surrealist preoccupation with artis- 
tic freaks. Here, in brilliant oils, Ernst 
paints thumbnail landscape panoramas 
of uncanny depth—an accomplishment 
equal to and about as significant as 
that of setting down the three-dimen- 
sional facts of Grand Canyon on a post- 
age stamp. (Hugo, to Dec. 31.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


To Study Nazi Use of Artists 

A Rockefeller Foundation grant to 
finance an exhaustive report of Nazi 
use of art and artists as political tools 
has been made to the New School for 
Social Research, The study will be made 
by Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, who 
spent 18 months in Germany with the 
Fine Arts and Archives section of the 
U.S. Military Government. During the 
spring, Dr. Lehmann-Haupt will con- 
duct a course at the New School on 
the relationship of art and _ political 
authority. 


JULIAN LEviI: Blackout. Downtown 
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LEGER: Composition with Four Fruits. Buchholz 


Fernand Léger: Machine Age Artist 


FERNAND LEGER is taking his place in 
the sun, as it were, with concurrent 
shows at Buchholz and Wittenborn. 
Léger, one of the most original and 
creative of modern artists, began his 
career in the ranks of the cubists, but 
diverged from them in his concentra- 
tion on the machine in various forms. 
He declared that machinery was the 
most characteristic symbol of contem- 
porary life, and even now, using a wider 
range of subject matter, he allows a 
wheel to appear unexpectedly in a com- 
position or suggests the rigidity of steel 
bars thrusting across a canvas. 

Much of his early work seen at Buch- 
holz is flat-patterned, achieving highly 
decorative effects. But later he devel- 
oped designs in which the architectural 
construction of figures and machines 
possess definite spatial existence. The 
majority of the recent paintings reveal 
this adumbration of “purism,” while 
retaining the brilliance of color and in- 
tensity of expression that mark all his 
work. Free flowing, curving forms in 
organic rhythmic movement appear in 
these paintings to take the place of the 
almost static insistence of his earlier 
mechanistic designs. 

Especially admired items included 
Composition with Four Fruits, Still- 
Life with Yellow Vase, and Girl with 
Ladder, which seemed to combine cub- 
ism, realism and a classic modeling of 
form into a finality of expression. 

Besides a variety of arresting oils, 
the Buchholz show includes some dis- 
tinctive brush drawings in ink, almost 
austere in their simplified patterns, and 
some handsome lithographs in color. 
The lithographs of the circus, an ex- 
hibition in themselves, are mostly in 
glowing color, portraying acrobats, cav- 
aliers, aerial performers, the riders of 
the velodrome in gay costumes. 

At the Wittenborn Gallery, Léger’s 
illustrations for Arthur Rimbaud’s Les 
Illusions, in both color and black and 
white, seem to express the morbidezza 
of the poet in symbolic language. Léger’s 
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gift for interpreting themes was demon- 
strated earlier in his illustrations for 
Cendrars’ La fin du Monde, and in his 
designs for ballet décor and films. In 
the present group of illustrations, those 
for Ville are particularly arresting. 
(Buchholz, to Nov. 25; Witterborn, to 
Nov. 30.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Ganso Gallery’s First Show Goes 


Good news comes from the Ganso 
Gallery which reports that 19 works 
—paintings, sculpture and ceramics— 
were sold during its opening exhibition 
last month. Sales were made by all but 
one artist represented in the show. 


Moderns Vis-a-Vis 


MARSDEN HarTLEY and Alfred Maurer 
are brought together in a show which 
illustrates the effect of contact with 
modern art in Europe upon two con- 
temporary American artists (probably 
not known to each other), 


As far as possible, comparisons be- 
tween the two are made by subject. An 
early canvas by Hartley, painted in 
Germany, indicates the influence of 
Kandinsky’s lyrical expressionism; but 
the greater part of the work shown is 
cubistic and abstract. Hartley’s Still- 
Life with Artichoke, a pallor of green 
set off by deeper greens and a flash of 
white, is an abstraction using a pat- 
terning of cubistic forms in a concen- 
trated design. Viaduct in Provence re- 
flects a later influence of Cézanne. 
Treating a Maine subject, Hartley has 
passed through the discipline of cubism 
to find his own artistic idiom. His poetic 
nature is shown in the title An Em- 
bittered Afiernoon of November, yet be- 
cause of his hard core of realism, he 
presents this native scene with aus- 
terity as well as trenchant power. 


Maurer seems the more impression- 
able of the two artists, for having 
adopted distortions and abstractions, 
he never returned to any trace of his 
early academicism. To anyone familiar 
only with Maurer’s extravagant distor- 
tion of figures, the still-lifes shown 
here will be a surprise. Flowers is a 
successful blending of line and form in 
tender color. Still-Life with Artichoke 
shows triangular wedges of cheese, up- 
right on a white cloth, with detail of 
fruit, bread and artichoke ably related 
in spatial design. The rendering of sub- 
stance in the crumbly cheese is espe- 
cially noteworthy. Other and more fa- 
miliar phases of his later work appear 
in Two Heads or in the imposing Wo- 
man at Window. (Bertha Schaefer, to 
Dec. 2.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Maurer: Still-Life with Roll. B. Schaefer 





FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Sidney Gross 


Still very much and very happily a 
city-bred, city-inspired artist, Sidney 
Gross offers new paintings in much the 
same vein as those he showed two years 
ago. Ships, cranes, harbor and river 
motifs mark this latest batch of semi- 
abstractions, all done on Tiffany schol- 
arship bounty. Slightly simpler and 
stronger in composition, Gross’ newest 
paintings, like his older ones, are com- 
posed of mottled color areas which con- 
trast, like mosaics, with more solid 
blocks of darker color. More eolor and 
lighter color make for lively, some- 
times even jazzy effects. 

The only hint Gross lets drop of his 
early romantic predilections is the 
leaden sky of Yellow Ladder. Otherwise 
the paintings are of a piece—orderly 
and sound. The best of them—On the 
River No. 2, On the River No. 1, and 
Industrial Variations No. 3—are put 
together solidly and give plenty of evi- 
dence that Gross knows how to make 
every inch of his canvas count. (Rehn, 
to Dec. 2.)—B. K. 


Identified Primitives 


An exhibition of “Identified American 
Primitives” is a reassuring omen: not 
every old painting found in grand- 
mother’s attic will be immediately 
ascribed to some well-known early art- 
ist. The exhibition coincides with the 
publication of American Primitive 
Painters, by Jean Lipman and Alice 
Winchester, which contains more than 
600 names of such artists with dates 
and localities. The showing has been 
drawn largely from the Fenimore House 
of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, for which Stephen C. Clark 
collected many exhibits. 

Among the items are two of Edward 
Hicks’ many versions of The Peaceable 
Kingdom, in which the far from peace- 
able appearing animals are curiously 
flanked at one side by Penn treating 
with the Indians. Paintings by Paul A. 
Seiffert show contemporary scenes ef- 


STEPHEN ETNIER: The Stairway. Milch 


fectively, if somewhat naively. One, a 
farm scene in winter, in its simplified 
statement contrasts favorably with 
Grandma Moses’ vast inclusion of de- 
tail in similar subjects. An engaging 
series of Memorials by Eunice Pinney, 
with familiar drooping willow trees and 
tombs as settings for the bereaved rela- 
tives, includes one for the artist her- 
self, no date on the stone. 

The exhibition does not depend so 
much on quaintness as on actual paint- 
ing quality and makes an impressive ef- 
fect. (Harry Shaw Newman, to Nov. 
30.)—M. B. 


Stephen Etnier 


Another realist who dramatizes the 
role of light is Stephen Etnier. In 
nearly all his landscapes, sunlight— 
seen directly or filtered through haze 
or cloudy sky—has a stellar role. It de- 
termines the design and evocative mood 
of one of the show’s best paintings, 
Late Afternoon, It creates crisp shad- 
ows to point up the heat of a Florida 
scene; it makes distinguished subject 
matter of a dull building in March Sun. 

Striking out in a new direction, Et- 
nier goes indoors to paint a Tropic 
Night, as glimpsed through a vividly 
painted bar and pool hall. Together, the 
18 new works indicate that Etnier has 
moved from dependable achievements 
in sensitive realism to a more uneven 
but imaginative style which speaks of 
moods of nature with more freedom. 
(Milch, to Dec. 2.)—J. K. R. 


William Palmer 


Flower paintings of exquisite grace 
and brilliant, fluent color make up Wil- 
liam Palmer’s new show. All painted 
in expertly handled casein and ink—in 
each picture colored ink washes are 
imposed on a casein base to give depth 
and sparkle—the exhibits depict flow- 
ers which the artist grows in his up- 
state New York garden. 

Although each flower is carefully ob- 
served as a botanical type, all are de- 
scribed in imaginative compositions 
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which recall Oriental flower painting 
in their eloquent economy. A silvery 
Clematis; a pale, delicate study of 
Poppies, reinforced by fine line draw- 
ing; a series on the months, are notable. 
(Midtown, to Nov. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Gretna Campbell 


An usually strong and painterly de- 
but is that made by Tiffany prizewin- 
ner Gretna Campbell. Her landscapes 
are solidly plastic; their planes seem 
almost cleft from the rocks that so 
often figure in her compositions. The 
people who contemplate her universe 
seem to be welded to the earth in an 
almost mystic relation. 


But if there is religion here, it is 
an artist’s passionate worship of the 
essential. No extraneous form, no su- 
perfiuous line is ever permitted to mar 
the ascetic spareness of these canvases. 
Yet for all their gauntness, and in spite 
of sometimes drab color, the pictures 
never become sterile. It is, in fact, the 
largest compositions which have the 
most vigor and power. 


Especially good were Boy Reading, 
Bright Rocks and Meditation on the 
Passion. City on Fire made one wish 
that instead of borrowing Bellini mo- 
tifs, Miss Campbell try using some of 
his color. (Artists, to Nov. 30.)—P. L. 


Carlyle Brown 


Carlyle Brown, a youngish, romantic 
Californian back from a_ three-year 
stint in Europe, arranges ghostly bot- 
tles, fish, and shattered or whole eggs 
into nostalgic, semi-abstract still-lifes. 
A slick painter, he creates an atmos- 
phere of somber mystery by super-im- 
posing thin layers of fragments and 
ending up with effects which look like 
double exposed negatives. 

Brown’s shimmering canvases are 
cousins to MaclIver’s and Tchelitchew’s, 
but. they are generally more cluttered 
than the former’s, less distinctive in 
color than the latter’s. 

Despite certain affectations, Brown 
turns a poetic picture. He does it by 
painting an egg’s ghost so that a heap 
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On the River. Rehn 
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of opaque hen-fruit becomes a pile of 
transparent bath gelatins. A good thing 
if you like eggs coddled, but not if you 
like them hard boiled. (Viviano, to Dec. 
9.)—B. K. 

Sibley Smith 


About his new watercolors Sibley 
Smith has this to say: “Without love 
you do not see—you merely look. So 
I love these places where man has not 
put his fat fist and I paint them as I 
could not paint apples or mandolins or 
clowns.” 

Feeling so strongly about his subject 
matter, Smith is happily able to disci- 
pline his impressions of them so that 
the viewer, too, experiences the same 
thrill in their beauty—of a brilliant 
sunrise above the Housatonic, the hap- 
py isolation of birds on a beach, and 
evanescent moods of shore and water. 

This is deeply satisfying lyric paint- 
ing. Its separate elements (sensitive 
drawing, semi-abstract form, and skill- 
fully manipulated, wet color) all be- 
come inseparably bound together by 
the strength of Smith’s poetic vision. 
(Willard, to Nov. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Joyce Treiman 


Fortified with a hatful of prizes won 
in the Midwest, young Joyce Treiman 
makes a double New York bow: in the 
Whitney Annual and in an auspicious 
first solo show. A Guston disciple at 
Iowa U., the winner of a 1947 Tiffany 
scholarship, Miss Treiman takes a fa- 
miliar idiom and gives it a fresh twist. 
Her paintings of sad, haunted city men 
in strained poses recall work by Ben 
Shahn and Stephen Greene, but her 
color—shrill and violent—is strictly her 


own. Here are dispirited men, trapped, 
startled, crowded, frozen in gestures of 
shock or bewilderment. Subject mat- 
ter is arresting, but brilliant color and 
a touch of abstract design give the 
paintings in this show added dimension. 
(Hewitt, to Nov. 26.)—B. K. 


Jenne and Ethel Magafan 


You might confuse the artists but 
there’s little chance to confuse their 
work in the first show in more than 
10 years by those Western painting 
twins, Ethel and Jenne Magafan. 

The twins’ exuberant paintings—oils 
by Jenne, egg temperas by Ethel—have 
much in common, notably vitality and 
brilliance of color. But other equally 
admirable qualities divide them, Ethel’s 
paintings are all of a piece: Western 
landscapes which abstract subject in a 
modified way to simplify form and 
strengthen composition. Bold rhythms 
mark most of them. Landscape, with 
its geometrical organization, and Pale 
River, with a silver stream that runs 
at the foot of pink, blue and purple 
mountains, are two of her best pictures. 

More diversified is the group by the 
subtler Jenne, who paints buildings and 
people. She places more emphasis on’ 
drawing and integration rather than on 
counterpoint of striking colors. Excel- 
lent examples are Staircase and Wind- 
mill. Woman with Flowers shows a 
sculptor’s appreciation of solid form. 
(Ganso, to Nov. 22.)—J.K.R. 


Martha Reed 


Recent paintings by Martha Reed 
combine a sensitive reaction to things 
seen with a vigor of brushwork. Clarity 
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JOYCE TREIMAN: The Incident. Hewitt 








of color and appropriateness in its re- 
lations mark all her work. Spring in 
Rockland, a small canvas, sums up the 
pulsating moment of early growth in a 
few details of blossoming trees, newly 
ploughed fields, and touches of fresh 
green. Coastal scenes here possess nice 
gradations of color in the waters and 
the sky. 

Still-lifes in this show display a flair 
for effective arrangements; but the 
portraits seem to lack the surety of 
touch and soundness of form that the 
other paintings reveal. (Eggleston, to 
Nov. 25.)—M. B. 


Doris Lee 


Doris Lee’s first exhibition in many 
years is composed of a large group of 
oils and gouaches which assert her skill 
with decorative painting. She can be 
gay, whimsical, witty and nostalgic in 
turn. Skilled use of color—from toned- 
down combinations of blue and green 
to an equally restricted but hot palette 
of reds and pinks (in the admirable 
Quilt) emphasize the sophistication of 
her pseudo-prim designs. 

A series of fancy-free landscapes and 
action scenes like the delightful Flow- 
ering Trees and Badminton, another 
series which looks back to American 
primitives for flavorsome still-lifes like 
the very pleasing Grapefruit and Avo- 
cados, are outstanding. In a third group, 
which makes composition of such things 
as button cards and rows of beads, the 
joke seems a little thin. (A.A.A., to 
Nov. 25.)—J. K. R. 


Boris Margo 


It should be hard to find an imagina- 
tion that does not respond to the open 
sesame stimulus of Boris Margo’s new 
show, which contains some of the best 
work of his career. Here is abstract art 
that, far from being cold and calcu- 
lated, extends a warm invitation to 
explore a rich, romantic world of color 
and image. 

Suggesting many themes of life— 
both human and machine—the paint- 
ings offer no specific subject, but cre- 
ate large dramas in which there is much 
interplay between line and space, form 
and depth, pattern and pattern. 

Outstanding among these well-organ- 
ized canvases are the black and white, 
mural-like #12, an action frieze of 
great strength; and the black and 
flame-colored #13, with its exciting, 
interwoven images. (Parsons, to Nov. 
25.)—J. K. R. 


Clinton King 


The flavor of those charming, ramb- 
ling 18th-century travel books that tell 
so much by indirection is captured in 
Clinton King’s airy watercolors of 
Paris and North Africa. A deftly limned 
sketch, a few bright splashes of color, 
and an overall wash of sunny atmos- 
phere—these suffice to convey King’s 
impressions of the gaiety and move- 
ment of Paris, the exotic languor of 
Morocco. (Ferargil, to Nov. 25.)—P. L. 


N. Y. Society of Women Artists 


The small but consistently strong 
sculpture group outshines the painting 
and print section in the New York So- 
ciety of Women Artists’ 26th annual 
exhibition, Cleo Hartwig’s delightful 
prim Cockerel, Lu Duble’s moving Juan 
de Dios, Sybil Kennedy’s Lot’s Wife, and 
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work by Linton, Ellen Key-Oberg, Doris 
Caesar and Kermah Kallman are all 
notable. 

The pictures range from conventional 
landscapes to non-objectives. A sensitive 
perception— of mood and color — that 
runs through the show may be at- 
tributed to its feminine character. 

Lively abstractions by Lucy L’Engle 
and Blanche Lazzell, a gay Cock of the 
Walk by sculptor Clara Shainess, vivid- 
ly brushed landscapes by Theresa Bern- 
stein and Naomi Lorne, and works by 
Frances Avery and C. Derith Mead lead 
the oils. Lewis, Snedeker, Gaylor signed 
other remembered pictures. (Demotte, 
to Nov. 28.)—J. K.R. 


Joseph Kaplan 


Taking as subjects the wharfs and 
piers of the eastern seaboard and little 
cliff-hugging Mexican villages, Joseph 
Kaplan has painted a series of vigorous 
canvases. 

Kaplan catches the atmosphere of 
half-light periods; forms emerge first 
in sturdy blocks, then in colors—deep, 
earthy, and rich with, the first or last 
rays of light. In such pictures as High- 
land Light, with its white lighthouse 
perched on sand cliffs against moonlit 
sky and water, and Mexican Funeral, 
in which a clay road tilts precariously 
down between adobe houses, Kaplan’s 
gift for strengthening the essential and 
eliminating the rest is shown at its 
best. (Salpeter, to Dec. 2.)—P. L. 


Emily Winthrop Miles 


In a mood of quiet reflection, sculp- 
tor Emily Miles devotes her entire 
show to nude drawings of a single mod- 
el. Small in size, the drawings are not 
sketches but fully realized studies which 
let line and light alone create sub- 
stantial rhythmic forms. In each draw- 
ing of the young girl, observed seated 
or leaning in a variety of relaxed poses, 
contour line and cross-hatching sensi- 
tively model three-dimensional form in 
skilled, traditional manner. (Maynard 
Walker, to Nov. 25.)—J. K.R. 


Joseph Domareki 
A debut show introduces Joseph Do- 
mareki, semi-representational artist 
who puts an overdose of energy into 
excited paintings of pine forests, rocks 
and sea, and who saps energy out of 
birds and animals in placid sculptures. 





Domareki, like DeMartini, puts his 
accent on angularity and ruggedness, 
and restricts his palette to cold, bleak 
colors (grey, green, blue and black). 
Like many contemporary artists who 
reconstruct a simplified reality in terms 
of broad planes and bold, black slashes, 
he shows a nodding acquaintance with 
cubism. His sculptures are highly sim- 
plified and bland. (Contemporary Arts, 
to Nov. 24.)—B. K. 


Myrwyn Eaton 


Myrwyn Eaton’s paintings of Quebec, 
Maine and Mexico reflect both the art- 
ist’s delight in the thing seen and in 
his rendering of it. To a base of water- 
color, Eaton adds gouache and tempera 
achieving a fluency of brushwork in a 
splendor of color. It is because of the 
glowing color that Eaton’s paintings of 
Mexico make most appeal, for they 
possess such recognizable affinity with 
their subjects. The varied gestures of 
colorful figures about a pool form a 
rhythmic pattern of melodious phrasing 
in Washerwoman. The exotic splendor 
of the brilliant reds and plangent blues 
in Mexican Twilight; the unconscious 
grace of the youthful figures in Music; 
and in Family the able co-ordination of 
figures, as well as the clarity of their 
costumes in a dim interior, are all note- 
worthy. (Binet, to Nov. 24.)—M. B. 


Bezalel Schatz 


Bezalel Schatz, Palestinian expres- 
sionist, has had shows in Europe, New 
York, and at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum. He is an intimate of author 
Henry Miller, who writes the sympa- 
thetic catalogue text for this current 
show, which consists of violent oils in 
dazzling primaries, and the original 
pages and art work for Miller’s Into 
the Night Life, a book designed by 
Schatz. 

Schatz’s work is distinguished by 
color—undiluted primaries being set 
off by freely utilized blacks and whites. 
A palette knife is used liberally to 
gouge, stroke, and gash the thick pig- 
ment. Besides color, what helps to car- 
ry this work is its abandonment. Like 
African sculpture, to which it goes for 
subjects, it has a violent appeal. Com- 
positionally, however, the scrawled 
paintings suffer from the overdose of 
spontaneity. (Bodley, to Dec. 2.)—B. K. 


Gordon Grant 


As his latest show of watercolors 
aptly illustrates, Gordon Grant is a 
man who knows the sea and ships and 
the rugged New England seafarers. 
Those who also know and love the sea 
will admire these fresh, breezy and 
accurate illustrations, and even land- 
lubbers who don’t know a dory from a 
dolphin may find pleasure in the clean 
color and sweeping movement of these 
paintings. (Grand Central, Vand., Nov. 
21-Dec. 2.)—P. L. 


Sari Dienes 


An abstractionist exhibiting jointly 
with Boris Margo is Sari Dienes, who is 
also known as a textile designer. Miss 
Dienes has her moments of original 
imagery, as in Afire and in a good 
series called Flying Machines, but on 
the whole her work seems to fall into 
a kind of anonymous modern style 
made up of groping exercises and vague 
compositions. 
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Miss Dienes’ exhibition also points up 
an interesting development: commercial 
arts, like advertising, have borrowed 
so successfully from modern styles of 
fine artists, that today’s easel abstrac- 
tions, in order to hold their own against 
familiar, glib commercial decoration, 
must be unusually rich in vocabulary 
and bold and original in. viewpoint. 
(Parsons, to Nov. 25.)—J. K. R. 


George Ratkai 


George Ratkai’s paintings of the “lit- 
tle people’ of humble streets in their 
diversions show his perception of char- 
acter and his ability to summon up a 
whole environment of living through 
animated depiction of its figures. His 
color is rich but never lavish, its pat- 
terns skillfully coordinated with the 
solid armatures of the designs. Single 
figures prove as arresting as groups: 
There is The Juggler with outspread 
hands and thrown back head, intent 
on the play of the colored balls above 
him, or the charming Young Puppeteer, 
bending absorbedly over dangling toys. 

Puppets and puppeteers are favored 
themes. A particularly handsome still- 
life, Puppets, organizes a ‘disheveled 
mass of heaped up costumes and skele- 
tal figures into an impressive totality. 
A similar subject, Dismantled Warrior, 
shows an abandoned paraphernalia of 
armor and helmet tossed down pell 
mell with the disjointed figure in a 
closely-knit design. There is pathos as 
well as amusement in the figure of 
the musician grinding out music in the 
slums, his organ decorated with a glow- 
ing view of Bella Napoli, a contrast to 
the sullen East River in the distance. 
(Babcock, to Dec. 2.)—M. B. 


Lewin Alcopley 


Lewin Alcopley is an often interest- 
ing painter, working in a variety of 
manners—all abstract. Most attractive 
are the canvases which he covers with 
a coat of white or gray paint and spat- 
ters with abstract shapes in brilliant 
colors, stopped with smaller black 
shapes. This gives the picture a peculiar, 
syncopated rhythm, just right for such 
themes as Carnival, with its whirl of 
tiny forms, or City Promenade. 

Alcopley is also showing a screen, 
made of four enormous hinged canvas 
panels, painted in decorative abstrac- 
tions with an Oriental flavor. Almost 
miniature, shadow-boxed panels also 
show him in this decorative mood. (Pas- 
sedoit, Nov. 20-Dec. 2.)—P. L. 


David Burliuk 


David Burliuk is showing a large 
group of paintings on Van Gogh themes. 
He did these canvases in Arles, where 
the Burliuks spent two months during 
a European painting trip and art pil- 
grimage last year. Many of the Arles 
pictures carry two signatures, for when 
Burliuk duplicates the exact scene that 
Van Gogh painted, he also signs it 
“Vincent” and adds the date of the 
original. The bridges, the old mill and 
a café are among Burliuk’s cheerful 
duplications. Some of Van Gogh’s and 
all of Burliuk’s special flavor is found 
in the show. 

One of the discoveries the Burliuks 
made on their trip was that Van Gogh 
rarely sought out his subjects but paint- 
ed whatever came his way. They iden- 
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tified the scenes of most of his land- 
scapes, for example, in a one-mile 
region centering about one street. They 
also learned that, in the instances 
where nothing much had changed in a 
scene during the 60 years since Van 
Gogh viewed it, they could find every 
visible detail of place set down in the 
painting by that careful realist, Van 
Gogh. (Burliuk, to Dec. 10.)—J. K.R. 


Albert Kaytor 


Albert Kaytor makes his 57th Street 
debut with a series of outsize abstrac- 
tions. A black or white line flows over 
the canvas delineating or dividing areas 
bruised with color to form huge con- 
torted figures feasting, singing or wor- 
shipping. Most pleasant are the spright- 
ly, witty pictures such as Serenade. 
(Creative, to Nov. 25.)—P. L. 


Ernestine Betsberg 


The corner market, the neighborhood 
florist and the little dance class up the 
street supply Ernestine Betsberg with 
the major themes for her flatly decora- 
tive canvases. Soft avocado-textured 
color lends the pictures interest. 

Miss Betsberg has, however, a dis- 
tressing tendency to line up her ob- 
jects in rows. Successful canvases such 
as Rhododendron Leaves and The Can- 
dell’s Flowers show that what she is 
striving for is a hairbreadth balance. 
It is not achieved in most of the large 
canvases, which become static and mo- 
notonous. Some of the smaller pieces 
are less self-consciously designed and 
have a subtle elegance. (Grand Cen- 
tral Moderns, to Nov. 21.)—P. L. 


Tom Keogh 


Operating in the borderland between 
realistic portraiture and caricature, 
Tom Keogh applies lessons learned from 
Daumier, ‘Toulouse-Lautrec and the 
early Picasso to make his subjects come 
to life. Acrid color clashes sometimes 
add interest to the paintings, but their 
chief virtue is clean and biting line. 

Keogh’s feeling for line is shown fur- 
ther in a series of attractive line draw- 
ings. These, too, show his concern with 





human emotions as revealed in the 
faces and gestures of individuals or 
groups. Vivid ink paintings, a trifle 
weak but undeniably chic, complete a 
nice debut. (Hugo, to Nov. 23.)—P. L. 


Five French Primitives 


Five French primitives comprise this 
current show. “Existence,” former shep- 
herdess-waitress - Modigliani-model, de- 
picts scenes of country life in bold, 
splashy patterns. Jean Fous concen- 
trates on the quainter side of life in 
the Paris suburbs, showing one charm- 
ing railroad scene that might be the 
work of an early American limner. 
Blondel paints flat landscapes, and Le- 
Clerc varies similar scenes with an 
idyll showing a luscious peasant girl 
apparently rising from a stream. 

But the accomplished painter here is 
the Spanish exile, Picasso protégé, 
Vivancos. He specializes in brick house- 
lined streets or courtyards, and his pic- 
tures are reminiscent of Vivin in their 
meticulous rendering of details. Clear, 
strong color, a rhythmic sense of de- 
sign and overall vitality make his work 
more exciting than most untutored ef- 
forts. (Hall of Art, to Nov. 25.)—P. L. 


Dorothy Block 


Oils and watercolors by Dorothy 
Block make immediate impression by 
their pleasing color. At least the ma- 
jority of them do, for there are one or 
two canvases in which turgid color 
gives a smeary effect. Miss Black is not 
confined to one gamut of hues, for the 
delicate blues and pinks of her charm- 
ing Flowers are a contrast to the bril- 
liance of the upper chromatic scale in 
a street scene. 

The watercolors are all appealing, 
concentrated in design, yet not clut- 
tered, each detail having a definite re- 
lation to the colorful pattern. If a stric- 
ture might be made, there are too many 
snakes slithering about in peaceful in- 
teriors. (Copain, to Dec. 8.)—M. B. 


Wallace Rosenbauer 


Sculpture by Wallace Rosenbauer, 
director of the Kansas City Art Insti- 
tute, reveals that he can work in many 
media—bronze, wood, stone, terra cotta 
—with technical proficiency. He also 
varies his manner of working, produc- 
ing with equal facility academic por- 
traits, decoratively simplified figure 
pieces, and symbolic abstractions. 

Rosenbauer expresses in an artist’s 
way a craftsman’s delight in his ma- 
terials. His simple wood carvings in 
particular unveil the indigenous beau- 
ties of grain and color. Also of interest 
is his homage to another art—bronzes 
of dancers personifying, in flowing line, 
the movement which Rosenbauer finds 
in music. (Wellons, to Nov. 30.)—P. L. 


Adolfo Halty 


Adolfo Halty, Uruguayan painter now 
teaching at Ohio State University, is an 
artist of many moods and styles. In his 
recent large show he turned from cheer- 
ful groups of hearty South Americans 
at play to somber religious paintings, 
from a joyous palette of brilliant pri- 
maries to a dark restricted one of 
gloomy browns and. black. 

Although Halty has exhibited in this 
country before, his work is not well 
known here. (Van Diem.-Lil.)—J. K. R. 
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ART BOOKS 


New Monograph Series 


“El Greco” with introduction by Leo 
Bronstein, “Renoir” with introduction 
by Walter Pach, “Van Gogh” with in- 
troduction by Meyer Shapiro—Three 
volumes of fifty full-color reproductions 
each, of The Library of Great Paint- 
ers; New York: Harry N. Abrams. $10 
each. 

These three handsome volumes, 10” x 
13”, are the first in a series to be pub- 
lished in “The Library of Great Paint- 
ers,” under the supervision of Milton 
Fox, editor, and Meyer Shapiro, con- 
sulting editor. Each volume contains 
an authoritative introduction, well in- 
terspersed with sepia or black-and- 
white illustrations, and also 50 full-page 
color reproductions, each of which is 
faced with a page of text devoted ex- 
clusively to the particular painting. 
They are fine examples of bookmaking, 
distinctive in typography, sturdily bound 
with transparent plastic dust covers, 
and with splendid color plates, and 
highly informed text. Obviously, the 
most careful planning and supervision 
has been put into each volume, from 
its inception, through the plate-makers 
shop and the printer. The result is a 
beautifully simple and dignified monu- 
ment to the artist whose work is de- 
scribed and reproduced. 

The selection of Bronstein, Pach and 
Shapiro to write the respective intro- 
ductions was fortunate, for each is a 
professional critic of the highest caliber 
and an undisputed authority on the re- 
spective artist. These men write of each 





painter’s particular genius and his place 
in the art of the time in a professionally 
analytical way, weaving into the text 
only the biographical material that is 
helpful to understanding the artist’s 
work. Too many folio-sized, pretentious 
books on artists have been thrown hast- 
ily together with poor color plates and 
a sensationally written inaccurate biog- 
raphy as the sole text. The present se- 
ries is addressed to the serious layman 
and student who wants a penetrating 
appreciation of the artist’s specific 
works, as well as his general style and 
place in art history. The 300-400 words 
describing and carefully analyzing each 
specific color plate, provide in their 
own way, valuable lessons on how to 
look at paintings. 

An adornment to any library, these 
first three volumes set a high standard 
which, if maintained in subsequent is- 
sues, will make the Library of Great 
Painters indeed a valuable contribution 
to American publishing.—P. B. 


Victorian Décor 


“Decorative Art of Victoria’s Era” by 
Frances Lichten. 1950. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 275 pp. Illus- 
trated. $12.50. 


Frances Lichten, author of the de- 
lightful Folk Art of Rural Pennsyl- 
vania, has turned her pleasure in re- 
search and decorative art into another 
rewarding project, this time a book en- 
compassing the vast field of Victorian 
décor. From architecture to lace valen- 
tines, the development of Victorian 
styles is charted in this entertaining 
and instructive book which combines 
information with nostalgia. 
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After setting the stage of each period 
with much vividly written background 
material, Miss Lichten pays absorbed 
attention to each of the many subjects 
covered. Richly illustrated and written 
with humor and scholarship, the book 
will be enjoyed by both students and 
browsers. Here is social history seen 
through applied art, a fascinating study 
of a vanished period.—J. K. R. 


The Complete Holbein 
“The Paintings of Hans Holbein” by 
Paul Ganz, 1950. Phaidon Publishers. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
297 pp. with 282 reproductions. $8.50. 
The first complete edition of Hol- 
bein’s work, this is a typically excellent 
Phaidon offering: scholarly and com- 
prehensive in text, lavish with illus- 
trations, many being original-size de- 
tail plates. A surprise to many readers 
will be the large section devoted to 
Holbein’s religious and decorative paint- 
ings, which reveal less familiar gifts 
of the master portraitist. Critical and 
biographical essays on one of the few 
artists ever to be claimed by three 
countries (Germany, where he was 
born, Switzerland and England), a de- 
tailed catalogue, and an index to por- 
traits and collections comprise the text. 
The plates are conveniently divided 
into four groups, each arranged chron- 
ologically: religious pictures, portraits, 
miniatures, decorative painting.—J.K.R. 


Books Received 


ANCIENT HEBREW Arts, by A. Reifen- 
berg (Shocken, $5). Art remains of 
Jewish antiquity. 

THE Favuvist PAINTERS, by Georges Du- 
thuit (Wittenborn, Schultz, $6.50). 
Volume 11 in the Documents of Mod- 
ern Art series, includes color plates, 
bibliography. 

How To DRAW AND PRINT LITHOGRAPHS, 
by Adolph Dehn and Lawrence Bar- 
rett (American Artists Group, $6). 

GusTAVE COURBET, by Marcel Zahar 
(Harper, $3). Another volume in the 
popular priced Masters of Painting 
series. 

MExIco IN SCULPTURE, by Elizabeth Wil- 
der Weismann (Harvard University, 
$7.50). Pictures and long captions on 
Mexican sculpture, 1521-1821; bibli- 
ography. 

Mou.LIN RoucGe, by Pierre La Mure 
(Random House, $3.50). A novel based 
on the life of Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec. 

UNESCO: CATALOGUE OF COLOR REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF PAINTING Prior To 1860 (G. 
Desgrandchamps, Paris: Columbia 
University, $2). In French, English 
and Spanish. 
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To SIMPLIFY one Christmas problem 
of the art lover, many museums and 
some art associations and galleries of- 
fer attractive greeting cards of un- 
usual artistic value. Listed below are 
a few such organizations. Readers are 
reminded, too, that their own local 
museum probably has a good selection 
of fine reproductions of works they 
own, printed as greeting cards. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: Ex- 
ceptionally handsome cards reproducing 
in full color or one color some 31 ob- 
jects in the Museum’s collection, some 
of greeting card, some bookmark size. 
A few have appropriate greetings; most 
are without greetings. Real beauties for 
sending at any season are the woodcuts, 
and the Oriental themes. 

Morgan Library: Beautiful small re- 
productions of old master drawings or 
details from illuminated manuscripts. 
Unusually fine things in an unusually 
fine collection are the Blake watercolor 
The Lark (an illustration for Milton’s 
L’Allegro) and the bookmark - size 
borders from the 15th Century Franco- 
Flemish illuminated manuscript Hours 
of the Virgin. 

Museum of Modern Art: High-quality 
series of 13 cards. Four are tiny full- 
color reproductions (a Picasso, a 
Merida, a Miro and an American primi- 
tive) mounted on white folders and 
without greetings. Others are in fewer 
colors and with greetings. A beauty is 
the Picasso drawing, Mother and Child. 
Delights are the Steinbergs, Paul Klee’s 
Fulfillment Angel and a graceful early 
American quill drawing. 


National Serigraph Society: Original 
signed serigraphs in greeting card size 
by gallery regulars which make fine 
inexpensive gifts. Some with a mistle- 
toe and holly flavor, also more general- 
ized subjects. Attractive things by Lan- 
don, Hopf, Shokler and Muse among 
others. 


Associated American Artists: Ap- 
propriately folksy, snow-bound scenes 
painted or printed by established Amer- 
ican artists. Title of picture and name 
of artist printed under illustration on 
front of each card. Attractive pictures 
by Zsissly, Doris Lee, Cikovsky, and 
Laura Jean Allen, among others, be- 
deck these greetings. 


American Artists Group: Pioneers in 
the field have put out two series of 
cards. Artists series reproduces paint- 
ings or prints either especially done for 
the Group, or selected for their ap- 
propriately cheery themes. In the 
more modern style are pictures by 
Hans Moller, John von Wicht, Stuart 
Davis and Doris Lee, among others. 
Traditional subjects by Dale Nichols, 
Rockwell Kent, Ernest Fiene, and 
John Taylor Arms. The group’s “De- 
signers and Illustrators Series’ fea- 
tures sprightly cards by well-known 
designers, commercial artists and car- 
toonists. Cards by such prominent car- 
toonists as Ludwig Bemelmens, Tobey, 
McKay, Alajalov, among others. Some 
More serious- minded greetings and 
Strictly simple cards embossed with a 
greeting in gold and red or red and 
green complete a thoughtfully and at- 
tractively designed series. 

Brentano’s: Beautifully designed 
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Reproductions Offered as Xmas Greetings 


cards feature well-known paintings, 
special designs by such moderns as 
Loren MaclIver, reproductions of ap- 
propriate paintings by moderns Morris 
Graves and again Loren Maclver, and 
gay sophisticated cartoons by Stein- 
berg and Robert Osborn. Also three- 
dimensional plastic greetings by Toni 
Hughes—to be sent early for hanging 
upon a Christmas tree.—P. L. 


Nura Passes 


NorA WooDdSON ULREICH, who was 
prominent as a children’s artist and 
writer under the name of Nura, died 
October 25 in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
after a long illness. Wife of Eduard 
Buk Ulreich, she was known for her 
children’s books which she wrote and 
illustrated and for her’ sculptures, 
ceramics and textiles. 

Nura was born in Kansas City, the 
daughter of a Confederate veteran who 
was among the pioneer residents of 
that city. She studied art there and in 
Chicago and New York. In 1921 she 
married the New York artist, Buk 
Ulreich, with whom she often exhibited, 
in addition to her own one-man shows. 
One of her paintings was selected last 
year for the Carnegie show at Pitts- 
burgh. A large ceramic drinking foun- 
tain by Nura was exhibited at the en- 
trance to the Fine Arts Building at the 
San Francisco World’s Fair, and she 
recently designed a pitcher, tile and 
plate for the Associated American 
Artists. 

Nura’s books for children have been 
chosen as Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions and have won awards from the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 
Among the best known are The Butter- 
milk Tree, and The Old Apple Woman. 
A recent book, the Kitten Who Listened 
was published by Harpers two months 
ago. 


Magda Pach Dies 


Mrs. Magda Frohberg Pach, artist 
and wife of Walter Pach, died Novem- 
ber 9 after a brief illness in New York. 
She was 66. 


Born in Dresden, the daughter of the 
chief surveyor of the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony, Mrs. Pach studied art in Paris at 
the Academie Ranson and under Jean 
Marchand. Since coming to New York 
40 years ago she had been prominent 
as former secretary of the Society of 
Independents and former president of 
the New York Society of Women Art- 
ists. Two of her paintings are current- 
ly on exhibition at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the latter society on view at 
the DeMotte Galleries, New York. 


Surviving, besides her husband, Wal- 
ter Pach, famed as both critic, author 
and painter, is a son, Lieut. Raymond 
P. Pach of the Marine ee ee ee Reserve. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE PaTeR: The Swing. Stehli Sale at Parke-Bernet 


French Paintings Up 


IN wuHatT the gallery considers the 
“most important sale of its kind in the 
history of Parke-Bernet” the Stehli 
collection of paintings and drawings 
will be dispersed on Thursday evening, 
November 30, in New York. The group 
of 14 paintings and a few drawings is 
now the property of Henry E. Stehli 
and Lily Stehli Bonner. 

Small in quantity, high in quality, 
the collection has eight French 18th- 
century canvases, six of other schools. 
The piéce de résistance is Watteau’s 
Féte Au Dieu Pan, showing a typical 
group of courtiers-playing-peasant mak- 
ing music in a forest. 

Also of importance is Boucher’s Past- 
orale, an oval picture depicting a 
shepherd and shepherdess in a land- 
scape. There are two Greuzes, one a 
formal Portrait of Mlle. Ledoux, the 
other also showing a young girl and 
titled La Premiére Lecon D’Amour. 
Other portraits offered are Nattier’s 
Marquise de Ligneris and Vigée Le- 
brun’s Etienne Nicolas Landry de St. 
Aubin. 

Jean Baptiste Pater is represented by 
The Swing, which was shown in the 
Metropolitan’s exhibition of French 
18th-century paintings in 1935-36. Lan- 
cret’s Le Duo was shown in the same 
Metropolitan show. 

Other important paintings in the sale 
include a Guardi View of Venice, two 
Marieschi harbor scenes, and Interior 
with Lady Playing a Lute by David 
Teniers the Younger. The last was 
formerly in the collection of the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, Munich. Completing 
the painting group are Jan Both’s 
Ferry Boat and Wynants’ Landscape 
with Figures on a Road. The drawings 
include a lovely chalk portrait by 
Boucher and works by Hubert Robert 
and John Downman. The entire collec- 
tion will be on view at Parke-Bernet 

Galleries from November 25. 


Auction Calendar 


November 18. 2 P.M, Kende Galleries: English & 
European furniture & decorations. Property of 
Mrs, David Garner & others. Includes early & 
modern prints, paintings, drawings, table china, 
laces, textiles, tapestries, rugs, Oriental art, 
antiquities & bibelots. Exhibition from Nov. 14. 


November 21 and 22. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Art of the Orient. Property of Mrs. 
Bernhard F. Jakobsen & others. Chinese semi- 
precious mineral carvings, Chinese & Japanese 
carved ivory statuettes, Chinese porcelain & pot- 
tery, Chinese lacquer furniture & decorative 
objects, Japanese & Chinese lacquer boxes, Japa- 
nese sword guards, Indian & Persian miniatures. 
Exhibition from Nov. 17. 


November 21. 8 P. M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Etchings & Engravings by old & little masters: 
a few modern prints. Collections of the late 
H. H. Brydon, W_ J. L. Atkins, Henry E. De- 
Mers & others. Features examples by Diirer. 
Clement de Jonghe & others by Rembrandt, 
Christ Bearing the Cross by Schongauer, St. 
Luke Painting the Virgin by Van Meckenem & 
works by Meryon, Rouault, Whistler, Bellows, 
McBey, Zorn & others. Exhibition from Nov. 16. 


November 24. 10:30 A.M. and 1:45 P.M. Novem- 
ber 25. 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 
lish & American furniture, Queen Anne & 
Georgian silver, Worcester, Chelsea & other old 
English rorcelain, paintings, table china, glass 
& rugs. Property of Mrs, John Baldwin O'Day. 
Mrs. John Russell Pope, Mrs. W. Thorn Kissel 
& others. Exhibition from Nov. 18. 

November 27 and 28. 1:45 and 8 P.M. November 
29. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Rare Eng- 
lish literature of the 16th to 19th centuries, 
mainly first editions, color plate books, auto- 
graph letters, broadsides, association & other 
rare items. From the library of the late Lucius 
Wilmerding. Exhibition from Nov. 20. 

November 29, 30 and December 1 and 2, 1:45 
P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Americana. Collec- 
tion of Mr. & Mrs. Norvin H. Green. Includes 
furniture, silver, glass paperweights, blue Staf- 
fordshire ware, Oriental Lowestoft porcelain, 
Battersea enamels, miniatures, American paint- 
ings & historical railroad prints, books on 
American arts. Exhibition from Nov. 25. 

November 30. 8:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French 18th century & other paintings & a 
small group of drawings. Property of Henry E. 
Stehli & Lily Stehli Bonner. Includes work by 
Watteau. Boucher, Greuze, Nattier, Vigee Le- 
brun & Pater. Exhibition from Nov. 25. 


MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 
EDITH M. MAGONIGLE 


and 
H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 
NOV. 20 - DEC. 3 


8th STREET GALLERY, 33 W. 8 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: The Millard Sheets re- 
trospective (1929-1950), just ended at 
the Pasadena Art Institute, afforded 
the people among whom this artist 
grew up their first opportunity to get 
a full-length view of his achievements 
as painter and printmaker. Sheets has 
done so many other things besides paint- 
ing that it was easy to forget the vol- 
ume and quality of his picture-making. 
As set forth in this eight-gallery, 126- 
piece display, the 43-year-old native of 
Pomona, California, has been a con- 
sistent performer from the time of his 
first considerable show in October, 1929. 

Lyrical and decorative impulses have 
vied for his interest during most of 
that time. Early oils (typified by Old 
Goat Ranch, which won the $1,750 prize 
in the San Antonio competition of 1929 
and which was lent by the Witte Me- 
morial Museum) “sing” in a very per- 
sonal impressionistic way. Elements of 
this style survived through the brief 
period of Bellows-like realism of the 
’30s to appear in the beautiful Birth of 
Spring (1938), lent by the Metropolitan, 
and in this year’s Hawaiian watercolors 
which are much freer and gayer than 
any of his recent ones. ; 

When a Life war assignment took 
him to India and Burma, Sheets saw 
the twin tragedies of war and starva- 
tion. The reaction to them produced 
powerful works. In the years since, 
painting often took a back seat to teach- 
ing, designing and staging art exhibi- 
tions. Now, with more free time dur- 
ing a year’s leave from Scripps College, 
the sheer joy of painting seems to be 
guiding his brush. 

The All-City art exhibition at the 
Greek Theater last month, sponsored 
by the Department of Municipal Art, 
drew 296 works in oils, watercolors, 
sculpture and miniatures. The top 
award for oils was given to three art- 
ists, Emil Bisttram, Edgar Ewing, and 
the talented young artist, Charles 
Gresham, all tending towards the ab- 
stract. William Brice won the award 
for watercolor with Garden Page. Joe 
Dudley’s marble Polar Bear won first 
for sculpture. 

Channing Peake’s one-man at the 
Frank Perls Gallery, Beverly Hills, was 
most impressive. While, in his search 
for a positive, simple style, Peake has 
been influenced by Rico Lebrun, with 
whom he has studied, and Picasso 
(whom everybody studies), his natural 
gifts as colorist and draftsman speak 
for themselves. 

Felice Rose, native Californian, has a 
first one-woman show of her paint- 
ings, mostly portraits of individuals or 
types, at the Chabot Gallery to Nov. 18. 
These are painted with insight, taste 
and care and promise a real future for 
the artist. 

The Dalzell Hatfield Gallery is hold- 
ing a 25-per-cent-off exhibition of works 
by all its string of artists through Dec. 
24, after which the price goes back to 
normal. ... Frank Perls opens a Max 
Beckmann show from the Buchholz 
Gallery to Dec. 6... . The Cowie Gal- 
leries reopened very recently after dras- 
tic redecorating. The first show, on to 
Dec. 9, is of recent watercolors by Emil 
J. Kosa, Jr. 
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980 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 21 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


P. able Ali Sel 


November 30 at 8:30 p.m. 


THE STEHLI COLLECTION 
OF IMPORTANT FRENCH 
XVII CENTURY AND OTHER 
PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 


Property of Henry E. Stehli and Lily 
Stehli Bonner. Sold by Their Order 



















































Fete au Dieu Pan 


WATTEAU 

Pastorale BOUCHER 

La Premiere Lecon d’Amour GREUZE } 

Portrait of Mlle Ledoux GREUZE_ { 

Portrait of The Marquise 
de Ligneris NATTIER 


Portrait of Etienne Nicolas 


Landry de St. Aubin VIGEE-LEBRUN 


L’Escarpolette (The Swing) PATER 
Le Duo LANCRET 
View of Venice GUARDI 


Two harbor scenes by Marieschi; Interior with Lady Playing 
a Lute and Two Figures by Teniers the Younger; The Ferry 
Boat by Jan Both; a landscape by Wynants. Drawings by Hubert 
Robert, Boucher, Downman 


Illustrated Catalogue One Dollar 


ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 25 
WEEKDAYS 10 TO 5 





Ask to be placed on our mailing list to receive 
our monthly Bulletin. There is no charge 
Address Department D | 





National Distributors 
of SHIVA COLORS 
Complete Stock of 
e CASEINS 


e SIGNATURE OILS 
e STANDARD OILS 


Send for Free Price List 


Complete stock of all types of 
Artists’ Materials — shipped any- 
where. 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


SERVING THE ARTIST SINCE 1896 
47 East 9th Street New York, N. Y. 








Lists the complete 
FREDRIX Line of Quality 
Artists’ Materials . .~ ? 


Everything you need, ity, 
in a wide range of == 


prices. Write for your copy today! 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
SS oe he Si ht oS eS oe eet me 


TAUBES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 
MAYER 
“GLUES FOR SIZING LINEN” 


These booklets are authoritative and instructive. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It?s Now Easy—Prepare the Canvas 
Yourself for Quality & Thrift’ 
58" wide—$2.50 per yd. 


Taubes - Mayer bookiets & samples on request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


52 in. x 6 yds.—Cotton Duck Canvas $9.95 
Special Belgian Linen Canvas 42” 
$2.25 yd..... 11 yd. roll for $22.00 


Write for Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist" 





Aluminum easel, box support, 
canvas holder, stee! tipped legs, 
rubber caps for indoors. Weight 
2 tbs. The only watercolor 
attachment with cross-bar sup- 
port. Folds compact. 


ATECO, INC. 
30 W. 15 St., New York 11 








Goya, Forerunner 
[Continued from page 10] 


A large study of Admiral de Mazar- 
redo (1783-85), flatly painted against an 
unimaginative backdrop, looks surpris- 
ingly like a Colonial American picture. 
Goya’s conformity to current rococo 
ideas of grace and smoothness is in- 
stanced in the peculiar portrait of 
Countess Altamira and her infant 
daughter. The pale figure, with its fuzzy 
hair and staring eyes, seems to have 
stepped out of a surrealist dream. 

An exception to the comparative 
weakness of the earlier portraits is that 
wonderful favorite from the Bache col- 
lection, the portrait of little Don Man- 
uel, its animal group featuring the most 
chillingly predatory cat in history. 

It is only a few years later but a 
big leap in achievement to the superb 
portrait of the Marquis de Sofraga. This 
was painted in 1795, two years after 
Goya’s illness, and marks the beginning 
of the great portrait triumphs. 

As in the portrait of the Marquis, the 
brilliant painting of the sitters’ uni- 
forms and elaborate dress counterpoint 
the ironic appraisal of the men them- 
selves. The portrait of Don Juan An- 
tonio Cuervo, an architect posed with 
symbols of his profession, is another 
powerful presentment. The cut-out pat- 
tern of the blueprint on his desk, the 
decorative gold lacework on his dark 


suit, and the curve of the chair make a 


striking design against the plain back- 
ground, but the complex personality of 
the architect dominates the picture. 
How differently Goya approached por- 
traits of women is well illustrated in 
the show. Never made responsible for 
the failings of society, as his male mod- 
els were, Goya’s women were viewed in 
terms of personality and features. 
Among the outstanding feminine por- 
traits are those of Dofia Narcisa in 
very romantic, Spanish dress. She is no 
candy-box beauty but a charming fem- 
inine personality. The Countess of 
Gondomar is compelling portraiture of 
an unlovely but interesting face; while 
The Bookseller is another good exam- 
ple of Goya’s painting way with women. 
Turning from the portraits, the other 
paintings, many of them making their 
first public appearance, form a particu- 
larly interesting group. Belonging to the 
18th century in mood is the Maragato 
series of six panels—a kind of comic 
strip sequence on the crime and capture 
of a thief, based on an actual event. 
Other early works include allegories, 
studies for murals that show an aspect 
of Goya’s imaginative fantasy. The 
small but passionate Horrors of War 
(1810-12) reminds one, as it foreshadows 
later paintings, of Goya’s remark: “As 
for me I see only bodies, bodies that 
are lighted and bodies that are not, 
planes that come forward and planes 
that recede. My eye never perceives 
lineaments or details . . . so my brush 
ought not to see any better than I do.” 
The last six paintings in the show in- 
clude four rare, beautifully painted still- 
lifes, including a study of the raw flesh 
of a bull’s head, All but the gloomy 
bull were painted in one of Goya’s hap- 
pier moods in Bordeaux. 
Explaining best what the Impression- 
ists learned from Goya are the last two 
[Continued on page 29] 





Philadelphia News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The Contemporary Art 
Association’s summer and early fall ex- 
periment in exposing artists to industry 
and industry to artists has resulted in 
a varied show, ‘Philadelphia at Work,” 
now occupying its gallery. Only one in- 
dustry so far has griped, although im- 
pressions run all the way from an out- 
and-out abstraction by Barbara Craw- 
ford, who tackled an electrical equip- 
ment industry, to a weird combination 
of the photographic and the impres- 
sionistic in a large panoramic rendering 
of an entire factory layout in country 
setting by Martin Jackson. 

Some of the paintings simplify real- 
ism down as close to its geometric base 
as they can and still remain wholly 
communicable. Others use subject mat- 
ter merely as point of departure. There 
were no obligations on anyone’s part, 
which freed the artist to paint exactly 
as he pleased. 

Twenty-one industries opened their 
doors, through the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, to 
21 artists of this area. Industries in- 
cluded a little of everything from mak- 
ing rope or refining oil to turning out 
trucks and locomotives, laboratory cul- 
tures, ships or chocolates. 

Having discovered that women, pro- 
portionally, are winning more awards 
in sculpture than in painting at the 
annuals staged by The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, the Art Al- 
liance picked a dozen top-flight gals 
for an all-woman sculpture show. There 
is nothing either small or surfacy about 
the work exhibited. Even in small scale 
there is a trend toward large concept, 
as in pieces by Cleo Hartwig and Lorrie 
Goulet. 

As a whole, in fact, the exhibition of- 
fers a fairly accurate cross-section of 
contemporary sculptural activity, what- 
ever the sex. Most traditional of the 
12 are Gladys Edgerly Bates, Dorothea 
Greenbaum, Clara Fasano and Janet de 
Coux; most venturesome Mary Callery 
and Gwen Lux; most monumental Lu 
Duble and Mitzi Solomon Cunlife. 

Young artists, one of whom, Peter 
Lipman-Wulf, also is a sculptor, join 
forces in a group show at the Phila- 
delphia Print Club. They are Lipman- 
Wulf, Martin Jackson, Leona Peirce, 
Sue Fuller, Seong Moy, Kenneth Kil- 
strom, Edward Marecak and Edward 
Landon. Both Leona Peirce and Sue 
Fuller offer buoyant interpretations of 
childhood and its games. Jackson is the 
romantic with an occasional glint of 
humor or irony; Lipman-Wulf trans- 
poses his sculptural ideas to the print 
medium; Marecak runs to demonology; 
Seong Moy to luminous color behind 
sharp black shapes on long panels; 
Kilstrom to tonal vagaries; while Ed- 
ward Landon sums up many influences 
including Braque, Klee and Moore. 
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J. E. OPPENHEIM: My Emilie 
Allied Artists $100 Prize 


Allied Awards 


MorE THAN 250 oILs, watercolors, and 
sculptures have been assembled for the 
37th annual exhibition of the Allied Art- 
ists of America, on view at the Na- 
tional Academy in New York.. 

The association’s gold medal was 
awarded this year to James Hanes for 
his oil, Bachannal; to Arnold Knauth 
for his watercolor, Near Fulton Street; 
and to Anthony De Francisci for his 
sculpture, Frame of Medals. The bronze 
medal of honor went to Frank Gervasi 
for his oil, Winter in the Catskills. 

Other prize awards this year are: 
Allied Artists $100 to Cecil Larson and 
J. E. Oppenheim; Friedrichs prize to 
Mario Cooper; Chandler prize to Henry 
Gasser; Bush prize to Eliot Clark; Pe- 
terson prize to Harry De Maine; ‘Mitler 
Memorial prize to E. Ingersoll Maurice; 
Grumbacher Casein prize to Edward 
Betts; Grumbacher Pastel prize to 
Martha Sawyer; Reilly Health Service 
Prize to Gertrude Whiting; and the 
Lindsey Morris Memorial prize to Ger- 
trude Lathrop. 

Honorable Mentions went to sculp- 
tors Ethel P. Hood and Gaetano Cecere 
and to painters Jack Koenig and Loring 
W. Coleman. e 


Goya, Forerunner 


[Continued from page 28] 

pictures, St. Peter Repentent (particu- 
larly in the painting of the robe) and 
the magnificent Bullfight. The latter, 
painted two years before Goya’s death, 
is flooded with light and rich in color 
spotting. 

Better known than Goya’s paintings 
are his drawings and prints. While the 
current exhibition of them is not spec- 
tacular in number it includes an ex- 
cellent group. 

Supplementing the Wildenstein ex- 
hibition, however, is a Metropolitan Mu- 
seum showing of 50 drawings and prints 
from the Museum’s large Goya collec- 
tion, These include drawings and many 
proof states from the Disasters of War. 
They will be shown through February. 
The Wildenstein exhibition continues 
through Dec. 16. Admission is 60c. An 
excellently illustrated catalogue with 
text by José Lopez-Rey accompanies the 
exhibition. 
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Where to Show 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Brooklyn, New York 


5TH NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 21- 
May 20. All fine print media excluding 
monotypes. Entry fee $1. Entry cards due 
Jan. 16. Entries due Jan. 25. Write to Una 
KE. Johnson, Department of Prints & Draw- 
ings, Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


41ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. Jan. 20- 
Feb. 11. Avery Memorial. Media: oil, oil 
tempera, sculpture, black & white. Entry 
fee. Jury. Prizes. Work & entry cards due 
Jan. 13. Write L. J. Fusari, Box 204, 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, New York 


STH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AUDUBON 

ARTISTS. Jan. 18-Feb. 4. National Acad- 
Jury. Medals & prizes. Entry fee 
$3. Entry cards & entries due Jan. 4. 
Write Ralph Fabri, 1083 5th Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC ARTISTS GUILD GROUP 
SHOW. Dec. All media. Open to amateurs 
& professionals. Entrants should state in 
which category they wish to be placed. 
No entry fee. Wall space allocated in ac- 
cordance with time of receiving applica- 
tions. Write Catholic Artists Guild, 30 
West 16 St., New York, N. Y. 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, KNICKER- 
BOCKER ARTISTS. Feb. 5-17. Laurel 
Gallery. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, 
pastels, prints & small sculpture. Entry 
fee $5. Work due Jan. 29. Write John J. 
ant 115 Cabrini Blvd., New York 
38, 2. YY, 


35TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION SO- 
CIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS & WOOD- 
CUTTERS & 12TH ANNUAL MINIA- 
TURE EXHIBITION. Feb. 2-28. Kennedy 
& Co. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee. Entry cards 
due Dec. 30. Work due Jan. 8. Write to 
Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers & Woodcutters, 1083 5th 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Peoria, Illinois 


NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 24- 
Feb. 21. Jury. Awards. Entries due Jan. 6. 
Write Ernest Freed, Director, School of 
Art, Bradley University, Peoria 5, Ill. 


NATIONAL STUDENT EXHIBITION OF 
COMMERCIAL ART. Feb. 11-Mar. 10. 
Open to students of advertising art and 
illustration. Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 
30. Write to Ernest Freed, Director, School 
of Art, Bradley University, Peoria 5, IIl. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

146TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OIL 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Jan. 21- 
Feb, 25. Media: oil & tempera paintings & 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes & $30,000 purchase 
fund. Sculpture due by Dec. 15 in New 
York, by Dec. 26 in Philadelphia. Paint- 
ings due Dec. 28 in New York or Phila- 
delphia. Write to Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF LITHOG- 
RAPHY. Jan, 8-26. Jury. $75 prize. Entry 
fee $.85 to non-members. Entry blanks due 
Dec. 20. Entries due Dec. 26. Write to 
the Fine Arts, Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila. 


St. Augustine, Florida 

ST. AUGUSTINE ART ASSOCIATION EX- 
HIBITION. Art Association Gallery. Jan. 
7-30. Media: oil, watercolor. Yearly dues 
$3. Fee $1 per painting. Prizes. Entry 
ecards due Dec. 20. Work due Jan. 1. 
Write to Curator, St. Augustine Art As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 444, St. Augustine. 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION ACADEMIC 

ARTISTS ASS’N. Jan. 14-Feb. 11. Spring- 


field Museum of Fine Arts. Media: oil & 
watercolor. Only work of academic char- 
acter considered. Fee $2 to non-members. 


Jury. Write to Mrs. Helen MacKay, 201 
Pine St., Springfield, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 

22ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINT- 
INGS. Mar. 31-May 13. Media: oil, oil- 
tempera, encaustic. Jury. Prizes total 
$5,200. Entry cards due Feb. 3. Works 


due Feb. 9 in Wash. or New York. Write 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington. 


54TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WASHING- 
TON WATERCOLOR CLUB. Dec. 8-29. 
Smithsonian Institution. Media: water- 
color, pastel, graphics. Entry fee $1. Jury. 
Entry cards due Nov. 25. Work due Dec. 
2. Write M. L. Comegys, 3126 Que St. 
N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Wichita, Kansas 


20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY GRAPHIC ARTS. Jan. 7- 
29. Wichita Art Association. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Work due Dec. 9. Write Mrs. M. G. 
Schollenberger, 401 N. Belmont Avenue, 
Wichita, Kans. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


16TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1- 
28. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache, pastel. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee. Entry blanks & 
work due Dec. 10. Write Secretary, Butler 
Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Decatur, Illinois 


7TH ANNUAL CENTRAL ILLINOIS EX- 
HIBITION. Feb. 4-Mar. 4. Open to artists 
living in Illinois within 150 miles of De- 
eatur. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. 
Work & entry cards due Jan. 22. Write 
Jarold D. Talbot, Decatur Art Center, De- 
catur, Illinois. 


Norfolk, Virginia 
9TH IRENE LEACHE MEMORIAL AN- 
NUAL. Feb. 4-25. Norfolk Museum. Open 
to artists born in Va. or N. C., resident in 
Va. or N. C. Media: oil, watercolor. Entry 
eards due Jan. 22, work due Jan. 15-22. 


Jury. Purchase prizes. Write Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Nor- 
folk 7, Va. 


San Antonio, Texas 


2ND ANNUAL TEXAS WATERCOLOR SO- 
CIETY EXHIBITION. Feb. 18-Mar. 11. 
Witte Museum. Open to present and for- 
mer Texas residents. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee $3. Entry cards and entries due Feb. 
3. Write to Mrs. Leslie D. Flowers, 606 
Elizabeth Road, San Antonio 9, Texas. 


Washington, D. C. 


5TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION. Jan. 
20-Feb. 25. Open to artists residing within 
50 miles of Washington. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, encaustic, watercolor, gouache, casein, 
graphics, drawings, sculpture, ceramics 
completed within past two years. Jury. 
Registration. fee $.50. Entries due Dec. 28 
& 29. Write “Mrs. Anne Crosby, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, 17th St. & New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C, 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


Néw. York, N. Y. 

SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION. Open to 
residents of the U.S., from 1$ to 30. years 
of age. Awards: $600 tuition for 1 year in 
fine or commercial arts courses at school. 
Applicants must submit resumé of back- 
ground and professional aims. Entries due 
Jan. 15. Write Secretary, School for Art 
Studies, 250 W. 90 St., New York 24, N. Y. 

ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Oct. 1951- 
52. Open to U.S. citizens capable of doing 
independent work in architecture, land- 
seape architecture, musical composition, 
painting, sculpture, history of art and class- 
ical studies. All applications due Feb. 1. 
Write American Academy in. Rome, 101 
Park Ave.,.New York 17, N. Y. 


San Diego 


SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 


P. ©. Box 953 











SPRING TERM: 
SUMMER SESSION: 






CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


800 CHESTNUT STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 11 - ERNEST MUNDT, DIRECTOR 
FEBRUARY 5—JUNE 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


G.I. DEADLINE: JULY, 1951 


La Jolla 
California 


Orren R. Louden, Director 
‘*Approved for Veterans'’ 
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JULY 2—AUGUST 10 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 















ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


PRIVATE PAINTING CLASS 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes 
REGISTRATIONS from 2-4 P.M. 


200 W. 57 ST. Tel.: Cl. 7-3341 





CORCORAN 


oe te ee te ee ae 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ray edit G. I. Approved 


Horite for Catalogue 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 
DRAWING & PAINTING 


Instruction for Beginners 
Criticism for Advanced Pupils 


advertising design 
fashion illustration 
interior architecture 
and design 

mid-year registration 


jamesine franklin 
school of 
professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 





dept. h, 460 park avenue, new york 22 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Adolf Dehn Jan. 3-Mar. 14 


S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


TAR Individual Instruction 


Beginners & Advanced 
© Portrait Painting 
SCHOOL OF A, 
© Stn Life @ "Desk n 
@ Illestration © Sculpture 
A F Also — =" own 
: Day, Eve., 
Box 2ND, saw aaa St a. vc Cc. 


FORDHAM ® UNIVERSITY 


ART CLASSES 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
SATURDAY MORNING 10 TO 12 
PIETRO MONTANA, Resident Artist, Instructor 
JOURNALISM DIV., REV. ALFRED BARRETT S. J. CHAIRMAN 
For information call FOrdham 7-5400, Ext. 152 


30 















Two School Shows 


Two EXHIBITIONS of special interest 
to art educators were recently featured 
in New York. One was the art of Israeli 
children, shown at the New School. The 
pictures were part of a collection which 
spent a year touring the country. What- 
ever other conclusions one may arrive 
at from looking at these works of young 
children of a new nation, one must be 
delighted with their enchanting fresh- 
ness and with the adult command that 
the children have of their woodcuts, 
etchings, watercolors and gouaches. 

The children in general seem to like 
to look about them, and to put down as 
literally as possible just what they see. 
Most of the children come from coopera- 
tive settlements (the exhibition is spon- 
sored by an organization which reset- 
tles and rehabilitates orphaned chil- 
dren) and what they see and put down 
is the sparkling beauty of the landscape 
or the hustle-bustle of the commune. 

A few of the children prefer to draw 
their inspiration from the wonderful 
old folk-tales or from their own vivid 
imaginations, and in this realm of fan- 
tasy some of the best things are 
achieved. A Devil, more appealing than 
awesome, by 13-year-old Elena; the 
sprightly, calico-patterned Kibbutz; and 
a Winnie-the-Pooh School of turtles 
presided over by a hoary tortoise, were 
among the particular delights of the 
show. Israeli children must be an en- 
gaging group, and future Israeli art is 
something to look forward to. 

Also recently at the New School was 
a show of lacquer paintings by Mario 
Carrenho. The exhibition was arranged 
in connection with a new course in 
lacquer painting to be given by Mr. 
Carrefo at the New School on Fridays 
and Saturdays from 2 to 5 p.m. The 
course will encourage students to ex- 
periment with a new medium, Duco, 
first used by Mexican muralists. 

Judging by Carrefio’s work, the me- 
dium has interesting possibilities. It 
dries rapidly to a clear, bright finish. 
Texture can be obtained by mixing 
colors on the picture, but appears to 
be inside the painting rather than on 
the surface which always remains 
smooth, like linoleum. Carrefio has 
taken advantage of these characteristics 
in his abstract pieces to obtain decora- 
tive contrasts of flat, monotoned areas 
with closely patterned areas.—P. L. 


With the Teachers 


Six new Cooper Union instructors are: 
Josef Presser, Peter H. Francia and 
Charles Seida in painting; Eugene Kar- 
lin, M. Peter Piening and Alexander 
Nesbitt in graphic arts. 


New head of the art department of 
Music and Arts University is Philip H. 
Best, illustrator and commercial artist. 


Baltimore artist-teacher Donald V. 
Coale has been appointed to the faculty 
of Terry Art Institute, Miami, Florida. 


Succeeding Edmund M. Kopietz, Rob- 
ert M. Coffin is the new Director of the 
Minneapolis School of Art. Coffin was 
formerly dean of the Art Academy of 
Cincinnati. 


Prizewinning ceramist Antonio Prieto 


has been appointed Lecturer in Art at 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 





DRAWING « PAINTING 


SCULPTURE ¢ GRAPHICS 
APPLIED ART 


Registration by the month. 
No entrance requirements. 


Approved for study under 
G.I. Bill of Rights. 


Ninety classes in Fine and 
Applied Art. 


write to THE ART 
STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK 


215 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
Circle 7-4510 


STEWART KLONIS, Director 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 


For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 


) ya 
SCOTTCA 


31st Year 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individeal 
instrection. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
126 MASS. AVE at BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON 














Miami, Fia. 












COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Mid-Term en Ge jon 
Address: ssslstrar 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON. Director 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school | 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


THE FSINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 

PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 

ing Arts. Teacher Training. 

Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 

B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinols, Bex 96 
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A READING COURSE BY MAIL in 


CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


A series of articles on our leading 
artists who are contributing signifi- 
cantly to THE MODERN RENAIS- 
SANCE IN THE U.S.A. and thereby 
making art history today. 

The complete course........ $5.00 
(Reduced rates for groups) 
Available at the Mortimer Levitt 
and Joseph Luyber Galleries and at 


= all for $95. a ae 

Private studios ‘for advanced 
students at no extra cost. 
Apartments and houses available in 
Mexicos most beautiful town from $15. monthly. 
Write to E.U.B.A. Box 77 
San Miauer Aurence 

Gto., Mexico. 





PAINTING 








PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional usining - > painting, ocwetion, sculp- 
ture, murals. 

coordinated eae +. ” University of Pennsylvania. 
Many scholarships, prizes. Distinguished faculty. 
Write for catalog. 


degrees through 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


YLAND 


Peo 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
















PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
UNDER 


BRACKMAN 


WILL REOPEN 
OCTOBER 16th TO MAY 30th 
ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 


427 E. 85th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 
1 to 4 P.M. Tel. RE. 7-9305 





Solve Your Christmas Gift Problem! 


The ideal thing is to give Art Digest sub- 
Scriptions. First subscription $4.00, each ad- 
ditional subscription only $3.00. Make your 

Stmas be remembered all year ’round. 

md today, tomorrow you may have for- 
fetten. The Art Digest, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York 22. 
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March will bring Lorser Feitelson 
from Los Angeles to Urbana to give a 
series of gallery talks at the University 
of Illinois 1951 Annual. 


Helen Hird, formerly chairman of the 
High School of Music and Art’s art de- 
partment, has been appointed associate 
professor in City College’s department 
of art in New York. 

Drury College, Springfield, Mo., has 
taken on as art instructor Clifford J. 
Larson, artist and formerly Wisconsin 
public school art teacher. 


A former faculty member at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and Brown Uni- 
versity, Everett P. Lesley, Jr., has been 
appointed Assistant in the Exhibits Sec- 
tion at the Cooper Union Museum for 
the Arts of Decoration. 


Appointment of Jean Elizabeth Mailey, 
formerly Assistant in Textiles and Ori- 
ental Art at Cleveland Art Museum, as 
Assistant Keeper of Textiles has been 
announced by Cooper Union Museum. 


Advanced students at*the Jamesine 
Franklin School of Professional Arts 
will hear a series of six lectures by Ben 
Shahn. 


Visiting artist for the 1950-51 season 
at the University of Georgia will be 
painter Ferdinand Warren. 


Husband-wife team Paul Wieghardt 
(painter) and Nelli Bar (sculptor) will 
teach life drawing in Illinois Institute 
of Technology’s architecture department. 


Art to Live With” 


Art for the budgeted is the pre-Christ- 
mas offer of the New Age Gallery which 
is showing oils, watercolors, sculpture 
and graphics by living artists at a $50 
top price. Included are works by Minna 
Citron, Philip Evergood, Seymour 
Franks, Robert Gwathmey, Zoltan 
Hecht, Rockwell Kent, Benjamin Kop- 
man, Malcolm Preston, Kenneth Wash- 
Furne, Max Weber, and Joe Wolins. 


Met Announces Fellowships 

To encourage greater use of its faci- 
lities, the Metropolitan Museum has 
established three armual fellowships for 
graduate students now enrolled in fine 
arts departments of U. S. universities. 

After a year’s study, during which 
the student will receive $250 a month, 
he will be eligible for an additional 
$1,000 for further study abroad. 

Applications for fellowships must be 
made before February 15, to the Dean 
of Education and Extension. 


A Sixty-Year Retrospective 


The historic 1892 photograph of Au- 
gustus Saint-Gaudens’ class at the Art 
Students League, appearing on page 29 
of the October 15 ArT DIGEST, was taken 
by 81-year-old DicEsT subscriber, Mrs. 
Myra Albert Wiggins, then a student 
at the League. A great grandmother 
five times, Mrs. Wiggins still actively 
paints. She is currently holding a retro- 
spective exhibition in her native Salem, 
Oregon, covering six decades of work. 


For the Herb Fancier 

Watercolors of herbs by Mrs. W. E. 
Pemberton of Denver have been assem- 
bled with other material at the New 
York Botanical Garden to provide a 
display, through December, of Old and 
New World medicinal herbs, condiments 
and spices. 





AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B'WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 


FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Moerer, G. Samstag Directors 


MAX BECKMANN 


LEON FRIEND 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
: Day, E , Saturda 
Sistine, Write for Catalog Y. 
Approved for Veterans 





BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Ilead of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 

WATERCOLOR 


Q’ he AR COURSES 


Miami, Fila. ere and February 
ashin on, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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1950-51 
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PROFESSIONAL 
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STUDY PAINTING IN FLORIDA 
JANUARY 1st to MAY 1st, 1951 


LANDSCAPE STILL LIFE 


Approved for Veterans. 
Write forCircular A FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route 4, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla. 


ST. AUGUSTINE SCHOOL 


OF PAINTING 
January thru April 


LANDSCAPE 


PORTRAIT 


PORTRAIT 
Until Jan. 1, write: 
John W. Pratten, Spaakenkill Road, 
Poughkeepsie New York 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Sixty-five 
Adult Courses. Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced. Part 
and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and Evenings. Co-ed. 
Approved for eligible veterans. Write for free Catalog D. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
COMME Ee TTT 


TO ART SCHOOLS 


For many years Art Digest 
has made a special sub- 
scription offer to recog- 
nized art schools. Write in 
now for full particulars. 











School Department 
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f HERE'S A SOLID 
CAST METAL DRAWING TABLE 
— THAT WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME! 


(Metal stand only. 
Takes any standard 
drawing boord) 


DRAWING TABLE 


Raises + Lowers « Tilts « Revolves 
and folds for easy storage! 


The Century Drawing stand gives the 
artist comfort and stability of solid metal 
base. Completely adjustable. Can be used 
from sitting or standing position. And 
for homes, studios, schools and other 
places where space is a problem, the Cen- 
tury folds flat for compact storage! Here’s 
a stand that combines convenience and 
comfort at a sensationally low price. 


LIFETIME CAST METAL BASE! Heavy cast 
metal base assures complete stability and 
rigidity. Base beautifully finished in deep 
green. Century Drawing Stand will last 
a lifetime. 

TOP REVOLVES FREELY: TILTS TO 180°! 
Your drawing board will revolve in any 
direction; tilt to any angle from vertical 
to horizontal; lock into position you se- 
lect. Table can be raised from 31” to 45” 
in height. 

LEGS FOLD FOR EASY STORAGE! Legs fold 
against pedestal. Can be stored in very 
little space. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
The Department Store of Art Materials 


| Please send me. 
| Table at $25 each. 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 
lst NAT’L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 
2nd NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 

Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 

NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 

35 West 8th Street, New York City 

NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 

306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 
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OEH!.ER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC 
WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, FREDERIC ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 


A radio broadcast arranged by the 
Montclair Art Museum and entitled “The 
Twentieth Annual New Jersey State 
Exhibition and its Relation to Ameri- 
can Art Weeks” was presented over 
Station WAAT, Newark, on October 
28th. It pointed up a number of the 
most pertinent questions confronting 
the art field today. 

Helen Gapen Oehler, national secre- 
tary of the A.A.P.L., and Mary S. Dela- 
field, trustee of the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum, were guests on the program, rep- 
resenting the New Jersey Chapter of 
the A.A.P.L. and the Montclair Art 
Association respectively. The two or- 
ganizations are sponsoring the exhibi- 
tion on view in Montclair through No- 
vember 26. 

Their points of view gave illuminat- 
ing slants on provocative issues raised 
by the Master of Ceremonies, Bill Loeb. 
Some of their comments, in condensed 
form, are included here in the hope of 
stimulating thought and comment 
along constructive lines. 

Mr. Logs: Mrs. Delafield, we’ve heard 
at different times about your museum’s 
educational work, your permanent col- 
lections and various special exhibitions. 
Just what different purpose does a state- 
wide exhibition serve and how is it tied 
up with American Art Weeks? 

Mrs. DELAFIELD: This Annual New 
Jersey show correlates closely with the 
nationwide American Art Weeks, for it 
furthers a chief purpose of both Mrs. 
Oehler’s and my organizations. Really 
alert museums not only feel that they 
should preserve the best art of the past 
but that they should recognize and en- 
courage art of today. Our state exhibi- 
tion, showing the work of both recog- 
nized and new artists who meet the 
criterion of excellence set by our dual 
juries, is a splendid move in that im- 
portant direction. 

Mr. Loes: So appreciation of today’s 
artists is one of the A.A.P.L.’s objec- 
tives also, Mrs. Oehler? The word “pro- 
fessional” in your title led me to be- 
lieve that possibly the interest of your 
members might be limited to the prob- 
lems of only the most proficient and 
established artists, and that the reason 
for your sponsoring of “American Art 
Weeks” might also be confined to satis- 
fying their needs alone. 

Mrs. OEHLER: Our interests are much 
broader than that, Mr. Loeb. I don’t 
believe that anyone calling himself an 
artist could fail to want to do every- 
thing in his power to further the cause 
of art. We are quite dedicated to the 
proposition that art enriches the life 


of the one who creates it as well as the 
one who intelligently appreciates it, and 
the so-called “professional” artist is 
bound to grow and be benefitted him- 
self as public understanding and inter- 
est spreads. This specially observed 
period marks a time when the artist, 
the art teacher, the student, the mu- 
seum and the art collector combine 
forces to emphasize the value of art in 
the life of the individual as well as in 
that of the nation. It is a period for in- 
creasing our awareness of the forms 
of art which constantly surround us 
not only in the specific fine arts of 
painting and sculpture, but in land- 
scaping, architecture, flower arrange- 
ments, costume design, interior decora- 
tion, window displays and so on almost 
indefinitely. And quite naturally the 
“Weeks” offer an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for pointing out the many ave- 
nues that exist in a community for 
gaining an appreciation of art: the 
schools, private classes, museums and 
galleries, and art societies. 

Mr. Loes: That sounds a bit like 
inventory week in business! 

Mrs. OEHLER: You speak of business, 
which I wish to refer to particularly. 
Advertising executives through the me- 
dium of thousands of newspapers and 
similar outlets constantly correlate art 
most effectively with activities of the 
business world. Our own column is in 
THE ArT DIGEST, which reaches out 
with a circulation of over 16,000. 

Mr. Loes: And what part do women’s 
clubs play in this advancement of art? 

Mrs. OEHLER: They are a great force 
and have developed rapidly in a com- 
paratively short span. The Art Depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs is one of the 
three special sponsors of American Art 
Weeks in New Jersey. 

Mr. Loes: With all this increasing 
art interest, I take it that painters 
must have multiplied rapidly in the 
past few years. Hasn’t the law of sup- 
ply and demand been affected and the 
leading artists lost a commercial outlet 
for their works? 

Mrs. OEHLER: They shouldn’t have! 
When people take up painting as an 
outlet or a source of pleasure it should 
so develop their appreciation of the 
problems, the talent, the skill and 
years of study put in by professionals 
that it should increase their desire for 
ownership of professional work. 

Mr. LoeB: Would you say that over- 
organization in the art field is a prob- 
lem today? 

Mrs. OEHLER: No, I don’t really think 
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so. Of course, there is some overlapping 
in memberships and ultimate purposes. 
Organizations sometimes change their 
objectives according to the needs and 
wishes of their members, for no really 
worth while project ever remains static. 

Mr. LoeB: Just what does the word 
“professional” in the title of your or- 
ganization signify? Is there the same 
distinction between professional and 
amateur painters as exists between the 
professional and amateur tennis player, 
for example? 

Mrs. OEHLER: I’m afraid there is no 
such definite line of division. Some feel 
that a person who earns his living 
through art is the only professional. 
On the other hand, the word increasing- 
ly has come to connote creativity of a 
high standard and that specification is 
by no means confined to those who earn 
money through their artistic talents. 
So many, Many persons are painting 
now-a-days that a so-called “Sunday 
painter” might conceivably attain the 
quality, if not the extensive production, 
of a person making art a career. 

Mr. Logs: Would you consider as pro- 
fessionals the artists who are taking 
part in your important New Jersey 
show, Mrs. Delafield? 

Mrs. DELAFIELD: In one sense, yes, 
definitely. They have all had to meet 
a certain standard of excellence which 
has been set for them by the judges. 
Naturally, some of the works have 
greater merit than others. Many well 
known artists and art teachers are 
among the 136 exhibitors, but house- 
wives, school teachers, business men 


and students are also among those who 
have had their works accepted. 166 en- 
tries were accepted from the 613 that 
went before the juries. Mrs. Oehler is 


and valuable reading. 
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™E ART DIGEST ... 


... for Christmas 


Christmas will have a richer meaning where 
a gift of The Art Digest is given. The Art 
Digest is the NEWS magazine of art. Un- 
biased, timely, informed, it provides lively 


Your gift of The Art Digest . . 
relatives, personal or business friends will 
serve as a memento of your thoughtfulness 


CHRISTMAS RATES: 
$4.00 for first subscription 


$3.00 for each additional subscription 
(newsstand rate $7.00) 


Special Christmas rate expires January 10, 1951 


Send your orders to 
The ART DIGEST, 116 East 59th Street, N. Y. 22 





represented in the show this year. Last 
year she was one of our jurors. 

Mr. Logs: Your state exhibition was 
one of the first, if not the very first, 
to utilize the dual-jury system, wasn’t 
it? 

Mrs. DELAFIELD: Yes, and the arrange- 
ment has worked very well with us. 
While this isn’t the time to go into any 
discussion of modern versus traditional 
art, we certainly recognize that two 
different types exist and in fairness to 
the artist we allow him to choose the 
jury by which he wishes to have his 
work considered. Of course, the artist 
doesn’t always recognize the category 
to which his paintings belong, even 
though he should! Generally speaking, 
the Modern Juries are a little more 
generous, but by far the greater num- 
ber of entries are directed to the Tra- 
ditional Juries. 

Mr. Logs: When you serve as a 
juror, Mrs. Oehler, just what kind of 
a divining rod do you use to discover 
works of real merit? 

Mrs. OEHLER: I suppose each juror 
has a different criterion. One places 
greater weight on freshness and in- 
spiration, another on promise of con- 
tinued fine performance, another on 
composition, design or overall compe- 
tence. Juries as a whole differ as well. 
One might insist that each work mea- 
sure up to an established high stand- 
ard; another might be interested in 
producing what it considered a well- 
rounded show. For instance, perhaps 
only one or two rather average por- 
traits might have been submitted, and 
in a desire to have different phases 
of art represented, a slight conces- 
sion might be made to qualify and a 
portrait be slipped in. 
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Mr. Loes: Then there can be a cer- 
tain amount of luck, too, as far as ex- 
hibitions go? 

Mrs. OEHLER: Yes, we've all prob- 
ably had a break now and then. The 
human element is always a factor. But 
jurors are really jealous of their in- 
tegrity and wouldn’t concede too much 
in any event. 

Mrs Loes: Juries must have to meet 
for several days in order to arrive at 
their decisions. How long does it take 
to consider 600 odd entries, would you 
say? 

Mrs. OEHLER: You’d be surprised at 
the rapidity of the judgments. Usually 
the decisions are immediate and unani- 
mous, for or against. But then there is 
a middle group of entries called “Doubt- 
ful.” These are set aside and given 
longer and very careful consideration 
at a later time. If a jury begins its 
work at 9:30 o’clock in the morning, 
it can usually finish in the early after- 
noon. 

Mrs Loes: I understand you are con- 
ducting a Popularity Poll in connection 
with the exhibition. Is there any value 
in that? 

Mrs. DELAFIELD: The visitors seem to 
relish the opportunity for expressing 
their own opinions! Of course, and 
probably unconsciously, one of the re- 
quirements for a good work of art in 
Mr. John Doe’s mind is that it should 
possess the quality of being easily lived 
with! However, it is interesting to note 
that the decisions of the public and 
the juries are becoming increasingly 
less divergent. Last year the first prize 
in watercolor took the popular vote, 
too. Perhaps this is an indication of 
the growing effectiveness of “American 
Art Weeks!” 
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ARTISTS’ COLORS 








ARE SUPERIOR IN 


PERMANENCY —COLOR INTENSITY—CLARITY OF 
HUE—AND CHEMICAL PURITY TO COLORS THAT 


CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





COMPOUNDER 


CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


EXHIBITIONS 





ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Nov. 26: Medi- 
eval Indian Sculpture. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Nov. 
26: Industry in Albany, II. 
ALBION. MICH. 

Stockwell Library To Nov. 22: 
American Drawings € Watercolors. 
AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Dec. 17: 
Beuhr; Margo Hof. 
ATHENS, GA, 

Fine Arts Gallery Nov. 21-Dec. 1: 
Umlauf Photographs of Sculpture. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum To Dec. 10: Italian 
Religious Paintings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To Dec. 3: Behold 
the Child; Baltimore Artists Union. 
Walters Gallery Nov. 22-Jan. 7: 
Majolica. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery Nov.: Contemporary 
American Painting. 

Copley Society Nov. 20-Dec, 2: Ken 
Gore. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 2: Wm. 8. 
Haseltine. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Nov. 25: 
Louis Kronberg. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Nov. 30: Color Derivations. 
Museum of Art Jo Dec. 17: Dodge 
MacKnight Watercolors. 
Vose Galleries To Nov. 26: 
Whorf; Mildred Hayward. 
YWCA To. Nov. 27: Bennington 
College Faculty. 

BUFFALO, N, Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Dec. 1: 
Dramatic Choice: The Theater Col- 
lects. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum 7o Nov. 25: Three 
Designers for the Contemporary 
Theater. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Jan. 18: Master- 
pieces of Art from Vienna, 

Chicago Galleries Ass’n To Nov. 30: 
Work of Artist Associates. 


George 


John 


Historical Society To Feb. 1: Amer- 
ican Primitive Paintings. 

Little Gallery Nov.: Theodore 
Frano. 


Nelson Galleries To Nov. 22: Chi- 
cago Artists. 


OehIschlaeger To Dec. 1: Rudolph 
Pen. 

Palmer House 7o Nov. 23: Richard 
Koppe. 

Stevens-Gross To Dec. 5: Henry 


Brennan. 

Well-of-the-Sea Gallery To Nov. $0: 
Weisenborn. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Gulf Coast Art Center To Dec. 10: 
24 Paintings from 24 Countries. 
Art Museum T7o Dec. 10: Edward 
Millman. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Dec. 15: 
18th Century Prints. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art 7o Dec. 10: William 
Sommer Memorial. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To Dec. 26: Colo- 
rado Springs Photographers. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Pre- 
Columbian Art. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Nov.: Circulating Gal- 
lery Additions. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum To Nov, 26: 
Communication. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center To Nov. 26: Robert 0. 
Hodgell; Lobmeyr Glass. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


French 


Arts in 


Institute of Arts Nov.: Michigan 
Artists Exhibition. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: South 
American Textiles; Singer Collec- 
tion. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 26: 
A. Archipenko; Architecture. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To Dec. 24: 
Holbein & His Contemporaries. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery To Nov. 26: Mid- 
America Annual. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Nov.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery Nov.: Con- 
temporary American Painting. 
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Forsyte Gallery To Nov. 23: Aaron 
Kurzen; Jerry Opper. 

Hatfield Galleries Nov.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frank Perls Gallery Jo Dec. 6: Max 
Beckmann. 

Stendahl Galleries Nov.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Nov.: Contemporary 

American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Nov.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Galleries Nov.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum 7o Dec. 3: New 
Irish Painters, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center To Dec. 10: 5th 
Biennial of American Painting. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 29: 
Paintings by Polish Artists Now 
in Canada. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum To Nov. 26: 
N. J. Exhibition. 
NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To Dec. 
8: Norfolk Society of Arts. 
NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Memorial Museum T7o Nov. 
26: Carlos Merida Lithographs. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 

Art Center 7o Nov. 30: Ass’n Okla. 
Artists Annual. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 


Annual 


Art Institute Zo Dec. 10: Werner 
Sholz. 

PHILDELPHIA, - PA. 

Art Alliance Nov.; Samuel Palmer; 


Katharine Steele. 

Georges de Braux Nov.; Jean Dufy. 
Dubin Galleries To Dec. 3: Leroy 
Davis. 

Penn. Academy To Nov. 26: Water- 
color & Prints, Miniature Annuals. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Nov, 28: 
Abstract Group; Society of Sculp- 
tors. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 21: 1950 
Carnegie International. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum Nov.: 
chitz. 

Kharouba Gallery To Dec. 4: Louis 
Bunce. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Three Arts To Nov. 30: 
Black. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Museum of Art To Nov. 22: Five 
Modern Old Masters. 

ST. LOUIS, MO, 

City Art Museum 7o Dec. 12: 10th 
Annual Missouri Exhibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Labaudt Art Gallery To Nov. 24: 
Irwing Norman; Marion Missinger. 
Museum of Art Nov.: San Francisco 
Art Ass'n; 8. F. Women Artists. 
Rotunda Gallery To Nov. 25: Karl 
Baumann; Raymond Puccinelli. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery To Nov. 22: Walter 
F. Isaacs. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum To Dec, 8: 
Frances Kent Lamont Sculpture. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 3: 
Ceramic National. 

TOPEKA, KANS. 

Mulvane Museum 7o Dec. 15: Art- 
ists of the Missouri Valley. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams-Proctor Institute 
To Nov. 26: Josef Albers. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Phillips Gallery To Dec. 12: Ben 
Shahn Drawings. 
National Gallery 
Painting, 
Smithsonian Institution To Nov. 26: 
Rudolf Von Huhn. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Jacques Lip- 


Harold 


Nov.: Canadian 








ACA (63E57) To Nov. 25: Ruth 
Abrams; Nov. 20-Dec. 9: Joseph 
Solman, 
Acquavella (119E57) Nov.: Old 
Masters. 


Adelphia College (Garden City) To 
Dec. 1: Albert Pels. 

American British (122E55) To Nov. 
18: Connelly; Nov. 20-Dec. 9: 
Karin Van Leyden. 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Small Paintings 
for the Home. 

An American Place (509 Mad.; 53) 
To Nov. 25: Georgia O'Keeffe. 

Argent (42W57) To Nov. 25: Eccle- 
siastical Sculpture; From Nov, 27: 
Saperstein, Greene. 

Artists (851 Lex.;: 64) To Nov. 30: 
Gretna Campbell. 

AAA (711 5th; 55) To Nov. 25: 
Doris Lee; From Nov. 20: Taubes 
Drawings; From Nov. 27: Rosen- 
thal. 


Babcock (38E57) To Dec. 2: George 
Ratkai. 

Barzansky (664 Mad.; 61) Jo Nov. 
30: Group Exhibition, 

Binet (67E57) To Nov. 24: Myrwyn 
Eaton; Nov. 25-Dec. 15: Tacké. 
Bodley (26E55) Jo Dec. 2: Bezalel 
Schatz. 

Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) To 
Jan. 7: American Woodcuts, 1670- 
1950. 

Buchholz (32E57) To Dec. 2: Fer- 
nand Léger, Paintings & Le Cirque. 
Burliuk (119W57) To Dec. 10: 
David Burliuk. 

Carstairs (11E57) From Nov. 27: 
Salvador Dali. 

Carre (712 5th; 56) Nov. 28-Dec. 
30: Modern Paintings to Live With. 
Century Club (7W43) To Nov. 30: 
Members’ Paintings. 

Chas. 4th (51 Chas.) Jo Nov. 23: 
Elga. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Nov. 24: Joseph Domareki; Nov. 
27-Dec. 26: Budget-Priced Paint- 
ings & Sculpture. 

Copain (891 ist; 50) Nov. 17-Dec. 
8: Dorothy Block. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Jan. 
13: Leather in the Decorative Arts. 

Creative (18E57) To Nov. 25: Al- 
bert Kaytor; Nov. 27-Dec. 9: 
Leonard Balish. 

Delius (18E64) From Nov, 27: 
Beecher, Gerard, Schiefer. 

Demotte (39E51) To Nov. 28: 
N. Y. Society of Women Artists. 
Downtown (32E51) To Dec. 2: 
Julian Levi. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Dec. 2: Kurt 
Seligmann. 

East River Savings Bank (Rock. 
Pl.) To Nov. $v: Serigraphs. 
Egan (63E57) Nov.: Modern Ameri- 
can Paintings. 


Eggleston (161W57) To Nov. 25: 
Martha Reed. 
8th Street (33W8) To Nov. 19: 


Art Fair; Nov. 20-Dec. 3: Edith 
¢é H. Van Buren Magonigle Memo- 
rials. 

F.A.R. (746 Mad.; 63) To Nov. 30: 
Cobelle Watercolors. 

Feigi (60 Mad.; 57) To Nov. 30: 
American & European Contempo- 


raries. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Nov. 25: Clin- 
ton King. 

Friedman (20E49) Nov.: 
Koppel Package Designs. 

French Embassy (934 5th; 75) To 
Nov. 30: Jean Louis Forain. 

Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) Jo Nov. 
30: Modern European Paintings. 
Ganso (125E57) To Nov. 22: Ethel 

& Jenne Magafan. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) 7o Nov. 
18: Joseph Barber; To Nov. 25: 
Erwin 8. Barrie; Nov, 21-Dec. 2: 
Gordon Grant; Nov. 27-Dec. 9: The 
Modern Medium—Casein. 

Grand Central Modern (130E56) 
To Nov. 21: Ernestine Betsberg; 
Nov. 28-Dec. 11: Channing Hare. 
Hacker (24W58) To Dec. 2: Jud- 
son Smith. 

Hall of Art (13E40) To Nov. 25: 
Five French Primitives. 

Hewitt (18E69) To Nov. 25: Joyce 
Treiman; From Nov. 28; Nadel- 
man, 

Jacob Hirsch (30W54) Nov.: An- 
tiquities &€ Numismatics. 

Hudson Guild (436W27) To Nov. 
25: Elias Newman, 

Hugo (26E55) To Nov. 23: Tom 
Keogh; To Dec. 31: Max Ernst. 


Leonard 


Janis (15E57) To Dec. 23: Les 
Fauves. : 
Kennedy (785 5th; 57) To Nov. 


30: Portraits ¢& Self-Portraits, 
Rembrandt to Rouault. 


Knoedler (14E57) To Nov. 25: 
Toulouse-Lautrec; Nov. 27-Dec. 16: 
Isenburger. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Nov. 380: 
Seff Weidl. 


Kootz (600 Mad.; 58) To Dec. 4: 
Robert Motherwell. 

Kraushaar (32E57) To Dec, 2: 
Humbert Albrizio, Sculpture. 
Laurel (108E57) To Nov. 25: Cal- 
vin Albert, Sculpture; Nov. 27- 
Dec. 9: Henry Strater, Drawings. 
Lenox (847 Lex.; 64) Nov.: Harry 
Hering. 

Levitt (559 Mad.; 56) Nov. 20- 
Dec. 30: 1940-50 Anniversary Show. 
C. T. Loo (41E57) Nov.: Liquida- 
tion Sale of Chinese Art. 
Macbeth (11E57) To Nov. 18: 
Pleissner; Nov. 21-Dec. 14: An- 
drew Wyeth. 

Matisse (41E57) Nov. 26-Dec. 16: 
Giacometti. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th & 81) 
Nov.: Chessmen; Goya—Prints € 
Drawings; To Dec. 8: The World 
of Silk; From Nov. 17: Sculpture 
in Bronze. 

Midtown (605 Mad.; 57) To Nov. 





25: William Palmer; Nov. 28-Dec. 
23: Fred Nagler. 

Milch (55E57) To Dec. 2: Stephen 
Etnier. 

Modreal (6 5th; 8) To Nov. 30: 
Reproductions of Modern Paintings. 

Museum of Modern Art (11E53) 
To Dec. 10: Photographs by Lewis 
Carroll; To Jan. 7: British Color 
Lithographs; Chaim Soutine; Nov. 
22-Jan. 28: 1950 Good Design. 

Museum of Nat. Hist. (C.P.W. & 
79) To Dec. 4: Animal Photos by 
Yila. 

Museum Non-Obj. Ptg. (1071 5th; 
87) Nov.: Group Exhibition, 

National Academy (1083 5th; 89) 
To Nov. 28: Allied Artists. 

National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
To Dec. 15: New Books Exhibition. 

New Age Gallery (138W15) To Dec. 
30: “Art To Live With.” 

New Art Circle (41E57) 
9: Carl Holty. 

New Gallery (63W44) To Nov. 18: 
Abstraction Today; Nov. 21-Dec. 
9: Frederick Karoly. 

Newhouse (15E57) Nov.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

New School (66W12) To Dec, 4: 
Federation of Modern Painters & 
Sculptors. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Ptgs. (640 Mad.: 
60) Nov.: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (170 C.P.W.; 77) 
To Jan. 14: Belknap Bequest; To 

: Erie Canal; To Dec. 25: 
“In 1850.” 

N. Y. Public Lib. (5th & 42) To 
Nov. 30: Negro Arts from the 
Schomburg Collection. 

Niveau (63E57) Nov. 18-Dec. 31: 
“Paintings I Love.” 

B. Parsons (15E57) To Nov. 25: 
Boris Margo; Sari Dines; Nov. 28- 
Dec, 16: Jackson Pollock. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Nov. 18: 
Nordfeldt; Nov. 20-Dec. 2: Lewin 
Alcopley. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) To 
Nov. 30: Group of Oil Paintings. 

Peridot (6E12) To Nov. 25: Es- 
taban Vicente; Nov. 27-Dec. 23: 
New Paintings by Gallery Group. 

Perls (32E58) To Nov. 25: Raoul 


To Dec. 


Dufy. 

Perspectives (34E51) Fabrics by 
Painters & Sculptors. 

Pinacotheca (40E68) From Nov. 


20: Morgan Russell, S. McDonald 
Wright, Patrick Henry Bruce. 


Portraits (460 Park; 57) Nov.: 
American Portraits, 
Rehn (683 5th; 53) To Dec. 2: 


Sidney Gross. 

Roerich Academy (319W107) To 
Nov. 20: Auriel Bessemer. 
Riverside Museum (310 Riv. Dr.; 
103) To Nov. 26: Bklyn. Soc. of 
Artists. 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) 
Josef Presser. 
Rosenberg (16E57) Jo Dec. 2: 20th 
Century French Paintings. 
Salpeter (36W56) To Dec. 2: Joseph 
Kaplan. 

Scalamandré Museum (20W55) To 
Jan. 31: Chinese Silks of the 
Manchu Dynasty & Their Influence. 
B. Schaefer (32E57) To Dec. 4: 
Marsden Hartley, A. H. Maurer. 
Schaeffer (52E58) Nov.: Old Mas- 


To Dec. 6: 


ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Nov.: 
Masters. 

Segy (708 Lex.; 
African Sculpture. 
J. Seligmann (5E57) To Nov. 18: 
Cleve Gray; Nov. 25-Dec, 16: Prints 
by Painters. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57 
Old Masters. 

Teachers Center (206W15) To Nov. 
24: Six-Man Show. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Nov.: Modern Paintings. 

Van Loen (46E9) To Dec. 10: N.Y. 
Society of Ceramic Arts. 

Vieille Russie (785 5th; 50) To 
Dec. 5: Antique Automatons. 
Village Art Center (42W11) To 
Nov, 23: “Open” Watercolor Show. 
Viviano (42E57) To Dec. 9: Car- 
lyle Brown. 

M. Walker (117E57) To Nov. 25: 
Emily Winthrop Miles, Drawings. 
Wellons (43E50) To Nov. 30: Wal- 
lace Rosenbauer, Sculpture. 
Weyhe (794 Lex.; 61) Nov. 20- 
Dec. 16: Sculpture Show to Honor 
Philadelphia Museum's Jubilee. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) To Dec. 
31: Contemporary American Paint- 
ing. 

Wildenstein (18E64) To Dec. 16: 
Goya Exhibition. 
Wittenborn (38E57) 

Lithographs. 
Willard (32E57) To Dec. 2: Sibley 
Smith. 

Women’s University Club (40 Vand.) 
To Nov. 30: Ruth Hammond. 
Howard Young (1E57) Nov.: Old 

Masters. 


7) To Nov. 30: 


Nov.: 


Nov.:. Leger 
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M. GRUMBACHER, inc. 
Pp roudly BP resents 


american 20 artists 
CASEIN PAINTINGS 


AN EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATING A WIDE VARIETY 
OF TECHNIQUES AND STYLES OF CASEIN PAINTING 


This New York Premiere inaugurates a nationwide two year 
“traveloan" tour. Applications for bookings by interested 
art groups, art galleries and museums are now Suite taken. 


FREE DEMONSTATIONS AT THE EXHIBITION AT 2 P.M. 


@ Nov. 27 Henry Gasser, N.A. © Nov. .29 Eliz. Erlanger. @ Dec. 1 Geo. Gray 
© Dec. 4 Geo. Schwacha ¢ Dec. 6 Nell Boardman ® Dec. 8 M.°A. Rasko 


Nov. 27 thru Dec. 9 


at the 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Before the 


1% 


0 O | FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 


UNEW YORK’S® | eeeno one could have this Kl 


HOTEL of professional training! 
* 


Until America’s 12 most famous 

artists perfected an entirely new 

method of art training... it was 

=o impossible to learn their secrets and 

at the Gateway to Central Park 3 short-cuts. Now you can get this all- 

ee al important professional training at 

For a day or longer. 4 home, in your spare time. The Famous 

Single or Double Rooms iif & Artists Course takes in every phase 

Many suites with serving pantries WEE a of art—from holding a pencil prop- 

and refrigeration _ - erly to getting an art job when your 

DINING ROOM « COCKTAIL LOUNGE course is completed. Send for free 
©) 


illustrated booklet . . . today! 





O 
100 WEST 58th STREET ¢ NEW YORK and: 


A MANGER HOTEL 


@eeeseeeseeveeeeesee2e2e02 8808080808 


FAMOUS ARTISTS COURSE 
Dept. K-9, Westport, Conn. 
aiaam Please send book about 
your home study art course. 
Mr. Mrs. 


Norman Rockwell 
Al Parker 

Jon Whitcomb 
Ben Stahl 

Stevan Dohanos 
Peter Helck 
Austin Briggs 
Harold von Schmidt 
John Atherton 
Fred Ludekens 
Albert Dorne 





The 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


take this occasion to honor 


the great institute, the 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 


on its seventy-fifth 


anniversary 


32 East 57th Street New York 22 











